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Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


Price, $2.25 a set. 


One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls 


A Tri-ad Switch 
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Let Us Improve Your Looks 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Bverything in the Line of Hair Goods. 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Toola. 

Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.50 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 


Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. $1.50 
These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 


PUFFS per set 


Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.2 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.50 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 
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Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.50. 





Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Volume 7. 


LET US GET INTO POLITICAL HARNESS 


ERE the fifteen millions of Colored Americans of one mind 
in all matters pertaining to the best interests of the race, 
fifty per cent of the race prejudice would be swept aside 

over night. Every Colored man or woman, whether in Mobile or 
Detroit, must use the ballot. They say that some of us receive threats 
if we dare to use what the Constitution of the United States offers 
and guarantees to every American citizen. But threats will no longer 
frighten us. It was a threat that enabled the South to establish its 
shotgun supremacy. It is because we no longer fear a threat that 
some of the big folks are howling so vociferously in Congress about 
the Negro menace. We present no menace. We have our souls,set 
on claiming justice, that is all. We ask no favors; we are only seek- 
ing what our money pays for; what our Constitution guarantees and 
what our fellow men bared their breasts for on foreign fields. A great 
per cent of the mischief against the Negro exists because the Demo- 
crats are in power. They must be dislodged from their power every- 
where and not later than the presidential election of 1920. In the 
South where the Democratic party is the synonym for keeping the 
Negro in subjection, that party must be beaten. To that end let every 
one of us be honest with himself and use his ballot if he has to tramp 
through mud and ford rivers to get it. Let us all get into harness 
for that purpose. 





















WHILE we are clearing our front yard of reptiles we must be 

ever watchful that weeds do not grow in our back yard. Asa 
safeguard at every cross road in the South and in every settlement 
of our people in the North, political clubs must spring into being. 
Let us learn what forces brought America into being; what are the 
fundamentals of American government; what are the issues of the 
day ; what is the caliber of political aspirants. What we desire and 
must have are men who will fight for the 
rights of the race; who will spurn bribery 
and dedicate themselves to good govern- 
ment. Once in the harness let us stay 
there! If the going gets hard, let us lean 
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TIME TALKS LIKE A SIREN 


IME talks like a siren to Colored people. It has taught us that 
the race’s worst enemy is the poor white man who delights in 
prancing around the bodies of Colored men and women 

dangling from trees in the South. It is he who growls like a vicious 
dog every time a Colored man buys a home or an automobile. It was 
he who made himself most obnoxious while in the American army 
uniform and it was he who waded deepest in the riots in Washington 
and Chicago. Parenthetically, however, it was the poor white man’s 
heart which danced with greatest joy when riot troops appeared on the 
streets of Chicago. A sigh of relief went up in the poor white dis- 
tricts around the Stockyards that sounded like groans of the German 
Big Bertha gun on the outskirts of Paris. The patter of soldier feet 
resounded like church chimes to them, so welcome were the soldiers. 
The poor white man must be watched. 


"TIME teaches the Negro that he must not trust his interests to any 
southerner except hisown. Few white men breathe in the South 
unless they live underground, who will give the race a fair chance. 
Southern white men permit unmentionable brutalities to be visited 
upon our people without any one being brought to justice. They 
repair to their legislative halls and drawing rooms where they plot 
the destruction of the Negro, if need be, rather than grant him the 
rights he bled for. They destroy mail from the North to our brothers 
in the South for fear we would enlighten them. They teach 
their children and the dregs of their race that they are the superior of 
any Colored man that lives. Our only hope of living like men in 
America swings upon our reclamation of the ballot. We must get it. 
_ Time teaches that no white man who has pride in American insti- 
tutions has any sympathy or support for any man who turns the other 
cheek every time he is struck on the one. America was builded by 
men who loved to fight for their liberties. 
It was their religion. Are the Colored peo- 
ple of America weaker and less desirous of 
liberty than the men who passed American 
civilization down to the present day? If 


a little farther forward in the harness and 
pull harder. The pull is for better Ameri- 
can institutions, for the Colored race. 












PROTECT OUR CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATION 


"THE education of our children requires 
robust consideration at a time when 
some of us are rather uneasy about the 
humiliation and neglect to which they are 
subjected in schools where Colored and 
white attend. We advise that segregation 
in schools, as in public carriers, is an abom- 
inable way of settling any question. If one 
checks up the results of segregation he 
finds that nothing was ever settled by this 
method. Our remedy for such evils, as 
now exist, should be sought by a better 
community understanding. On our side we 
should pay strict attention to the hygiene 
of the person and clothing of the child. 
We should seek to crowd out all sectional 
phrases from the child’s speech and instead 






















home encouragement and study. 


of hastening to the school in search of trouble, each time our children 
complain of bad treatment, it would be better to go with an open mind 
to the teacher and with a desire to straighten out the misunderstand- 
ing. Let us also see that the slow and backward are helped along by 
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we are weaklings we will continue our 
hibernating tactics when the liberties of the 
race are at stake. If we are red blooded 
men, there is no barrier against us in 
America that we will not tumble in ordet 
that we may attain our liberty. 


I. W. W. AND THE RACE 

EPRESENTATIVE BYRNES, of 

South Carolina, seems to think the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World have been 
whispering anarchy in the ears of the Col- 
ored people and that any Negro publica- 
tion which resents or chafes under the op- 
pression our people are subjected to are 
being paid by the I. W. W. This is cal- 
umny upon the intelligence of the Negro 
press. The gentleman who made the charge 
did so hoping to intimidate and thereby 
check plain talking in our press. 

The press has uttered few if any anar- 
chistic statements. It is the truth which 
hurts and it is the truth that will continue 
to be told. The Half-Century is not th: 
tool of any white man, whether he is a do- 
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HE high 
cost of living 
had struck ev- 
living 
: in 
f/)/ Hamilton. The 
jjcook, the 
washerwoman, 
the school 
teacher, all 
severity with 


“Mayme stopped 


teaching 





school 


the 
which old H. C. L. delt 


felt and 

each blow. It is hard to 

say who felt it more, 

Mayme Crumpton, who taught in the public school, 
Marcella Daily, the cook, or Jezebel Washington, who 
“did laundry work.” 

Let’s see now, Mayme’s salary was forty dollars 
a month, and she only worked nine months a year, 
but she had to live twelve months a year and in addi- 
tion to being exposed to all sorts of weathers, she 
had to purchase boots, rubbers, hats and other neces- 
sities of a teacher’s wardrobe out of her meagre sal- 
ary. Marcella Daily, the cook, on the other hand was 
not only exempt from all those things, but in addi- 
tion, she received gratis, the daily news, the current 
magazines, for which, by the way, a teacher must 
pay. War charities covered a multitude of sins and 
the teacher was always a legitimate victim, while 
the cook was invariably forgotten. The five dollar 
salary of Marcella Daily, the cook, was all clear 
money, so to speak. 

Jezebel Washington, who did “laundry work,” 
made almost as much money as Mayme Crumpton, 
and in addition she received clothes for the little 
Washingtons and her own meals when she “washed 
out.” When she worked at home, she could do sev- 
eral washings a day and increase her income accord- 
ingly. Mayme held a long consultation with herself, 
and decided that tips and cast off garments, “good 
as new,” may be beneath one’s dignity, but they 
do no hurt to one’s savings account. 

Therefore, she decided to give up her position as 
teacher in the Douglas School and accept the more 
lucrative job of cooking for the Hoge Hamiltons. 


No one ever accused Mayme Crumpton of being 
pretty, not even good looking. Yet her worst enemy 
had to concede her a stunning figure, a graceful car- 
riage, dignity and a charming personality, which 
lent fascination to her otherwise plain features. Her 
complexion and her wealth of wavy, black hair were 
wonderous works of Nature, but the way she used 
the combination to take your breath was a work of 
art no less wonderful. Her eyes were made to con- 
jure with and her smile to disturb the peace. 

I wonder, thought Miss Crumpton, putting off her 
kitchen togs, and donning a neat, home-made, blue 
gingham house dress, “I wonder what about this new 
cult? Is it sinful to doubt it, now that I have pro- 
fessed it? Suppose it is all impulse. Were it not 
better to acknowledge my mistake and go back to my 
own church and to society and to—him?” 

The new cult referred to was one whose tenets de. 
creed that no member should ever marry,—that mar- 
riage divided one’s interests and in order to be truly 
religious and pure, one must not marry. 

Mayme tried to shun all thoughts of him. She tried 
to forget all worldly things, especially him, but that 
particular satan would not “get thee behind” her. 

“Poor Nax,” persisted the idle thought, “not that 
he—not that I—yes we do, both of us, cult or no 
cult. But fancy—I, a zealot, and he, openly, if good 
naturedly shy of all things religious. O, I know,” 
continued her rebellious thought, “I know he endures 
his church membership and even teaches a Sunday 
School class, but there is a reason.” The Reason 
blushed, or did a peach-colored substitute for same 
before concluding, “Holiness indeed—not for him.” 

Dr. Carl Brodnax, the subject of Mayme’s musings, 
was compelling of presence, engaging of manner, 
strong and determined. His hair, slightly gray at 
the temples, the kindly mouth, and determined chin, 
inspired confidence in every patient. Just how he 
managed to cross the yard and stand before Crum 
without being seen is one of life’s little mysteries. 

“Hello Crum,” he teased, “Saint Crum, I should 
say. Where's the little old halo kid?” 

“Do be sane once, doctor,” she chided, “some things 
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Underneath That Black Skin 


By A. Stranger Still 








splendid chance to make a 
scene at Hog’s expense. 
No, it would be better to 
ignore him. That would 
cut him deeper, and make 
a fool of at least one 
white man. 

“T say, uncle,” repeated 


accepted a job 


cooking for 


the Hoge Hog a little louder, “you 
were pretty busy during 
Hamiltons.” the “flu” seige, eh?” 


The query was repeated 
the third and fourth times 
but the doctor was lost 

in the merits of a bottle of dope as set forth on the 
printed label. Young Austin entered the main part 
of the store with the prescription and Hog reddened 
nodding at Brodnax. 

“I say, Jack, is he deaf?” 

The doctor looked up without noticing the speaker. 

“Mr. Austin,’ he said, planning to outstay the 
other, “you may wait on Mr. Hamilton while I write 
another prescription.” 

Hog bought and lit a “Dixie Club” and was off to 
the Dixie Club rooms. Brodnax tore up the alleged 
prescription. 

“Uncle,” he mimicked, “I’m not acquainted with 
this branch of the Brodnax clan. Must be some of 
brother’s wild oats. I hate like the dickens to snitch 
on the old boy but I ought to put his wife wise. Sup- 
pose I’ll have to take this new nephew for granted. 
Ought to make him prove it though.” 

Jack Austin roared. 

“Don’t mind him, Carl, he’s just a plain old fool. 
By the way, Doc,” he continued, “you did show some 
class in the “flu” game. They all give it to you there, 
to. Guess the little old ship will come your way now, 
eh?” 

“Oh, well,” agreed Brodnax, “it could be worse, you 
know. I hope, though, that the flu siege is over. He 
started out, but realizing that the conversation would 
be repeated in the red ear of Hoge Hamilton, he 
couldn’t resist a parting shot at that worthy. “We 
Negroes are fed up on these self-elected relatives. 
I don’t quite understand that custom of calling every 
Colored woman they see auntie or mammy and every 
black man uncle. I, for one, intend to get a few 
of them told. I can’t appreciate that ante-bellum 
stuff.” 

The little city of Hamilton had but few cases on 
the “flu” in October, but December brought with it 
so many fatalities, that it looked for a while as if 
Hamilton’s population would soon be a minus quan- 
tity. Hog was stricken this time. His own personal 
friend and family physician, Dr. Kelly, City Health 
Officer, and admittedly the best doctor in town, took 
charge. 

“It’s this darned new disease, Hog, and I’m hanged 
if I understand it. Dr. Brodnax, now—” 

Hoge snorted. 

“That d—d, black upstart! 
guess again.” 

Dr. Kelly grinned. He was no Negro lover him- 
self, still he was broad enough to recognize merit 
wherever found. He realized that beneath that black 
skin was a heart of pure gold. He knew the man 
possessed the ability and the desire to help others, 
that he had almost mastered the disease that baf- 
fled every other doctor in the community. 

“So ho. Well, see to the family vault if I’m to 
handle this plague alone. Avoid the rush at Oak- 
wood, you know. Dr. Brodnax— 

“T’ll take a shot at Oakwood, or what not, but that 
quack of a doctor—not yet nor soon.” Hcg turned 
his face to the wall with an air of finality.” 

“Just as you say, bo,” the doctor yielded, “but ser- 
iously, Hog, this infernal pest, baffles every doctor in 
town except Brod—” 

“And I say I won’t have him,” panted the patient 
between hawks and sneezes. 

Four days later, his patient growing steadily worse 
and more obstinate as to consulting Brodnax, Dr. 
Kelly halted as he left the sick room. 

“I say, Hog,” he called back, “this is dangerous. 
Must I send for Brodnax or for Jason?” referring 
to Hog’s cousin, Jason Hoge, oificial undertaker to 





are too sacred to jest at.” 

This was a hard thrust. Not the rebuke; that he 
scarcely heard, but for Mayme, or “Crum” as he 
preferred to call her, to call him by any other name 
than “Nax,” that’s what hurt. He tried to hide it 
with a jest. 

“Teach me, good saint, the language of the Celes- 
tials, and I shall speak it to the end.” 

‘“‘Holw can you be so frivolous, Na—doctor?” she ex- 
claimed, almost forgetting the new order of things, 
“T’ll tell you I’m in earnest about this.” 

“And I tell you,” he retorted, “you’re too intelli- 
gent to think of this absurd religion.” 

She bridled. 

“And why absurd, pray Reverend. Jackson’s ser- 
mons are logical and convincing, every one of them 
and founded on Bible truth,” she returned with as 
much dignity as she could command. 

“Ever notice, Crum, that most weak arguments 
are founded on Bible truth? The weaker and more 
absurd the cult, the more biblical arguments it takes 
to found it.” 

The self-chosen martyr usually gets a sub-pious joy 
out of being persecuted for righteousness sake, Crum 
did, and she showed it in her tone and manner. 

“All the same, Doctor Brodnax,” she said with res- 
ignation, “I mean to live above sin and uncleanness. 
So there!” 

“All right, Crum, old kid. 
stumbling block.” 

Until today their love had been a matter of mu- 
tual understanding, too deep, too chummy, too holy 
for mere words. Yet each knew thatthe other knew, 
and was glad. Today’s differences, she felt, marked 
the end of their friendship. Perhaps it was better so. 
Nax rose to go. 

Dr. Brodnax made his way to Austin’s, the one 
drug store in town which doesn’t treat his race as 
intruders. Yet, strange enough, it is the favorite 
hang-out of the “best white people.” Hamilton is a 
city of “rebbish” whites and Hoge Hamilton, known 
to black and white alike as “Hog Ham,” is neither 
better nor worse in this respect than his neighbors. 
Hog likes a Negro “in his place” and has definite 
ideas as to that place. To till his acres, to groom 
his lawns, to prepare a table before him in the pres- 
ence of his associates, to anoint his floors with wax, 
that is the place, that is the work for the Negro, ac- 
cording to Hog. Yea though he walk through the 
nursery or office or club, he will fear no evil, for 
they are with him, their grins and cringes to comfort 
him. Such was Hamilton’s theory as to the “place” 

for the black man. Dr. Brodnax, grubbing, plod- 
ding, failing by inches, prescribing roots and herbs 
for the poor of his race who could not or would not 
pay him, and letting all white people alone, would 
not have been out of place as a Negro. But Dr. 
Brodnax, on such intimate terms with Austin’s as 
to stand behind the counter, taking casual interest 
in medicines while Jack Austin filled the prescrip- 
tion—that would never do in the world! 

“Hello, Uncle Nax,” Hog condescended, “the flu-pi- 
demic just about tried your maximum ability didn’t 


Don’t let me be the 


Not for me, Hal; 


it?” the purse proud. 
“Uncle” indeed. We all resent the epithet. Brod- | There was no answer, and none was expected. 
max needed all his self-control. Here was a (Continued in the next issue.) 
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The Bargain 


By Mildred L. Crawford 





EORGE 


of 
paper 
carefully 
‘and plac- 
ed it in 
his pock- 
et. A look 
of contempt crossed his 
regular features, — con- 
tempt for the woman who 
crouched in the chair be- 
fore him. 

“That’s settled, then,” 
he said coldly. 

She made no answer, 
and it is evident that he 
did not expect any for he 
strode out of the room, walked the length of the hall 
to the street door, and slamming it, hurried down the 
street. Not until his footsteps died in the distance 
did the woman look up. Then all of a sudden, as the 
impulse seized her, she ran to the door, and down the 

steps in a vain hope of overtaking him. The street 
was clear, there was not a pedestrian in sight. Hur- 
riedly she ascended the steps and entering her dark- 
ened room, sobbed wildly. The first rays of the 
morning sunlight peeped through the dormer window 
in Jean Cranston’s room, and falling across her tear- 
stained face, awakened her. The sun seemed to dis- 
pel alike the surrounding gloom and the sorrow in 
her heart, causing it to disperse as mists fade on an 
autumn morning. What if she was selling herself, 
many another woman before her had done the same, 
besides, what did she care what the world thought? 
The world has cheated her and she hated it. She had 
been forced to live in poverty, forced to work for a 
mere pittance during the years that she should have 
been playing; she had been forced to give up hope 
of a musical career,—until she met George Lennox. 
He had asked her hand in marriage, not because he 
loved her, for indeed he had frankly told her that he 
could not love her. He merely wanted to marry her 
as a matter of convenience to himself, and he was 
willing to pay her well for her trouble. 

According to the terms of old Hezikiah Lennox’s 
will, all that he possessed was to pass to his grand- 
son, George, one year after the date of his marriage. 
The old man had been dead for more than two years 
when George made his proposition to Jean. The girls 
of his acquaintance all seemed so silly, so conceited, 
so extravagant. Not one of them appealed to him. 
Still, he had to have the money. George saw but one 
way to get it and that was to pay a woman to marry 
him. 

It had all been settled to his satisfaction; Jean 
Cranston needed the money with which to finish her 
musical education; she was willing to marry him and 
leave him the very next day for school. She would 
remain there for a year, then he would plead incom- 
patability, abandonment or something,—anything— 
and get a divorce. Then he would be free, free to 
live as he pleased. Jean had signed the agreement to 
marry him within a fortnight. She hated herself for 
stooping to marry a man for whom she cared nothing. 
It seemed almost a crime, but then when she had 
finished her music she would work and pay him back, 
every penny. 

Chicago attended the wedding of George Lennox 
and Jean Cranston en masse. The popular George, 
looking very tall and dignified, and the pretty little 
brown skinned Jean made a charming pair. Sur- 
Tounded by gay friends, beautiful flowers, singing 
birds and wonderful music, Jean seemed to be living 
in dreamland. For the moment she forgot that hers 
was a marriage of convenience. It was a merry 
throng that showered rice, congratulations, flowers 
and good wishes on the newly made husband and 
wife. 

Left alone with George in the room that but the 
moment before had been filled with laughter, Jean 
walked over to the window and stared out into the 
night. With his hands in his pockets, his head droop- 








If you believe gold and love can be in- 
terchanged, read haw George Lennox’s 
heart throbbed expectantly for a year 
through gold laden letters 





ing like that of a condemned man, George paced the 
floor like a caged animal. 

“God knows it is a shame that we had to go through 
with this, Jean.” 

“Yes, George,” she answered gravely, “it is a 
shame, but a year will soon pass and then you’ll be 
free again.” 

“Well, Jean,” he said, picking the petals from the 
rose in his buttonhole, “I’m going to California to 
help Uncle Horace with his fruit orchard. I shall not 
forget to send you your money every month, as I 
promised. Grandpa certainly mixed my affairs al- 
right.” 

“I’m leaving on the first train in the morning, 
George, and in all probability I shall not see you 
again. But I do wish you would thank dear Ruth for 
me. She has been so kind to arrange such a beautiful 
wedding for us, and she has been the best friend I 
ever had.” 

George watched her as she hurried away. She 
looked so young, so delicate, so innocent, so in need 
of protection that he felt like a criminal who has 
stolen from an infant. 





MEMORIES OF HOME 
By Hazel Evelyn Hardeman. 


WHEN my daily work is ended, 
And the sun is sinking low, 
My thoughts then travel swiftly 
To my home of long ago. 


T84t little three-room cottage 

Way down yonder in the East, 

Ah, no fret, nor cares came near it, 
There was love and perfect peace. 


CAN see the cows so plainly, 
Coming slowly down the lane, 
I can see the red sun setting, 
Sending gold shafts across the plain. 


I SEE the school-house by the road, 
And the dear old grape-vine swing, 
Mother sewing ’neath a tree, 
Singing songs she used to sing. 


AX? when the sun of life is low, 
May this peace with me abide, 
Guide me to the home for me 
That’s waiting on the other side. 








In beautiful Pasadena, the land of romance and 
roses, George Lennox tried to forget the past, but he 
found it the hardest task of his life. Each day as he 
worked in the orchard, he was reminded of Jean. The 
birds that sang in the trees reminded nim of the little 
birds that sang so sweetly at his wedding,—indeed, 
they seemed to sing the same song. He wished that 
those California songsters would learn another song, 
or keep still. Sometimes a rosy blush on a russet 
apple would bring to mind the delicate roses on 
Jean’s cheeks, shining through the copper of her skin. 
But youth is hopeful. He could always weave inte 
his thoughts bright day dreams of the time when he 
would receive his money. Then would come the 





thought that without 
Jean’s aid he could not re- 
ceive that money. 

George had never talk- 
ed about Jean. No one 
but his relatives knew 
that he was married, and 
even they did not know 
the details of his mar- 
riage. They always be- 
lieved that when she had 
finished her musical edu- 
cation Jean would come 
to California and live 
with him. 

Months sped by and 
spring came. George was 
caught up in the social 
whirl of the golden West. 
The parties and dances 
were a wonderful tonic to help him to be optimistic, 
and, too, he had learned to love the sunshiny land so 
well that he made up his mind that when he received 
his money he would cut loose from his eastern con- 
nections and live in California. 

It was at the party at “Rosemanor” that things 
began to change for George. He had made a heroic 
attempt to be jolly, but finally gave it up as a hard 
task. He went out on the lawn and seated himself on 
a rustic bench under a rose bush. He had not been 
there long, when Careta Varney joined him. 

Careta was of that type that poets sing, raven 
tresses, sparkling black eyes, rosebud mouth and all 
the rest of it. 

“George,” she whispered, “George, I followed you 
here.” 

“Yes,” he answered absently. 

“George, why can’t you love me? I—I love you.” 

George straightened up. There was a rustle in the 
trees and a group of laughing boys and girls came 
upon the pair. 

“Ah,” said one, “the future Mrs. Lennox, I'll 
wager. She gets all the attention.” 

George felt sick all over. He joked half-heartedly 
with the group for a while, then went home. 


Morning brought him a note from Jean. Short, 
cold and business-like. 
Mr. Lennox: 

I am in receipt of your money order. Thanks for 
same. . Jean, 

Jean’s indifference annoyed him. For almost 


twelve months she had acknowledged receipt of his 
money orders, thanked him for them, but had never 
inquired about his health or his business affairs. He 
bowed his head. “God,” he muttered, “I believe 1 
could be happy if she would just ask how I am get- 
ting along. He raised his head slowly. “Good God!” 
he cried, “what’s the matter with me?” 

George opened his trunk. It took him a long time 
to find the little photograph of Jean. It was one 
that she had given him on their wedding day,— 
“merely for appearance sake,’ as he had explained 
to her. “It is customary for a man to keep a photo- 
graph of his wife somewhere near him,” George al- 
ways did things in the most aproved manner. He 
looked at the picture for a long time. “Dear Jean,” 
he murmured, hardly realizing what he was saying, 
“Jean, I love you. I am tired and disgusted with 
these women here, Jean, and I want you.” He kissed 
the picture. 

It was the twenty-sixth of September; George 
Lennox sat in the office of his lawyers, Messrs. 
Haines and Hill. It was the day on which he was to 
receive his money,—the first anniversary of his mar- 
riage to Jean. 

Beverly Hill, the junior member of the firm, ad- 
justed his glasses. “Mr. Lennox,” he said, “we find 
that there is a codicil to your grandfather’s will.” He 
handed George the document which read: 

“In case my grandson, George Lennox, has no de- 
sire to marry, he is to receive the money on attaining 
the age of twenty-five years.” 

George jumped up wildly. “Where did you find 

(Continued on page 8) 
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morrow to collect the balance due 
on the place, Joe won’t have but 
one way out——” he was saying. 
“And that one way will be —?” 
the other voice questioned. 
“Great Scott!” Harvey could 





Radiolite—two-thirty in the morning! 


By B. Cotter 





her, she spring up and out into the road, just a 

few feet from where Harvey had been listening. 
“Mean it—the devil!” Sidney roared, angered 
because she evaded him. With another oath he 
leaped after her and scrambling madly in his wild 
haste he rushed out into the road and full-faced 





HEN my old man goes over to- EALIZING that he was about to lay hands on pened to alarm them until one evening Harvey no- 


ticed that Bud Ewing slipped a small piece of paper 
under his plate before leaving the supper table. 
This act had ben so quietly executed as to escape 
the notice of all seated at the table with the excep- 
tion of Harvey. 


Fearing that this may have had something to do 


barely keep from exclaiming into a battering ram blow that caught him square with Blair’s predicament, he volunteered to help Jo- 
aloud. The other party was Joella ©m the chin. As Harvey and the speechless Joella ella “do” the dishes as a pretext for intercepting 
Blair!” And at—he pulled out his Were turning in a bend of the road a hundred feet the note’s delivery. Joella consented to his help- 
What could distant they looked back for the first time to see if ing her, and it was an easy matter for him as he 


be her reason for meeting Sidney Hamlin at this un- they were being pursued; but Mr. Sidney Hamlin was clearing the table to remove the paper and slip 


earthly hour? How long had they been here? And 
a mile and a half from Blair’s! Why should they be 
discussing 

His cogitations were interrupted as Sideny replied, 
after some hesitation: 

"Ton. 

“I? Surely you don’t mean that.” 

“I mean that if your old man can’t pay by twelve 
tomorrow night, he’ll have to agree to any terms we 
force on him.” 

“Even—even that?” 

“Sure. And then he’s getting off easy. Many a 
poor darky in his fix has paid more than that because 
he failed to meet his obligations.” 

“But, Sidney, you can’t force terms like these on 
him. There’s the law—no court in the land——” 

“You’re in Bolivar County, Mississippi,’ he re- 
turned, “is there anything that one of us can’t do to 
your race of people once we get them on this side of 
36° 30'? And don’t think that you'll get a mess of 
misery out of the bargain, because [ intend to treat 
you like—like—a—white woman.” 

“Even so, you couldn’t marry me in this state,” 
Joella insisted. 

“Don’t worry about that. We won‘t have to carry 
it that far. We can get along without sky-pilots and 
wedding bells.” 

“My God, you don’t know what you’re saying. 





lay very, very still, exactly where he had fallen. 


Dawn was just tinting the Eastern sky when con- 
sciousness haltingly returned to Sidney, and sitting 
up in the road, he mumbled to himself: 


“I know darned well that no woman could hit a 
blow like that.” 


HE day following Sidney’s rendezvous with Jo- 

ella, the elder Hamlin called to collect the 
balance due on the Blair place, as per a notice sent 
two days before. Conditions were precisely as he 
had hoped they would be—Blair wanted more time 
in which to get the money together. He asked for 
sixty days extension, but Hamlin was obdurate and 
insisted upon immediate payment. 

In leaving, however, he did not evince such fierce 
anger as Blair had anticipated. As he went down 
the walk, he flung over his shoulder: 

“Don’t think I’m letting you off, Joe. I’m going 
to place the matter entirely in Sidney’s hands and 
he can act as he pleases.” 

This filled Joe with a feeling far more ominous 
than could have any other threat that Hamlin might 
have made. 

Harvey began seeing more and more of Joella 
after the episode occurring on the evening of his 
return from Dahomy. It came to be a familiar 


it into one of his pockets. He could hardly wait 
until they had finished the dishes to read the note. 
It seemed to burn his pocket even as a coin might 
sear the spendthrift’s palm. 

A threat? or could it be a compromise? More of 
their nefarious work? A plan to further victimize 
Blair by— What could this note be? Hang it all! 


E WAS letting his employer’s difficulties out- 

weigh every other consideration. And why? 
There must be a reason. There was! And the “rea- 
son” was at that moment engaged in putting away 
some of the dishes that had been finished. 

And as Harvey speculated upon the contents of 
the note, the law of gravitation more than once 
threatened to send pieces of the Blair china crash- 
ing to the floor. 

He was no more concerned in the drying of the 
dishes than if he had been miles removed from the 
kitchen. 

The last dish washed, dried and put away, he 
nearly stampeded out of the kitchen and gaining 
the privacy of his little room upstairs in the barn, 
he reduced to shreds the envelope across which was 
scrawled “Joella.””. Opening up the note, his eyes 
fely upon the cryptic: 

“Tomorrow night at McGruder’s turnstile, Ten 


You wouldn’t have me be a—a—oh, I can’t say it, sight to see him spending the long evenings with sharp without fail_—S. H.” 


but if Dad fails to pay, we'll have to—to—be, we 
can’t accept that from you.” 
“ You can’t? 


her and her father on their veranda. What with 
the evenings spent in this manner and those occa- 


So at last Sidney was making a move! It was 
almost a relief to learn that affairs were fast ap- 


I’m trying to save Joe’s hide, but sions when they would go for short strolls through proaching some sort of climax. At any rate it light- 


you and your bull-headedness will make his road the magnolia-scented lanes nearby, he came to know ened the suspense of the past days and nights that 


mighty rocky if he don’t come up with the money— 


and admire her more and more. At first reticent, 


had been spent in waiting and watching for some 


and he ain’t got a chance on earth to get it by to- she soon dropped her barrier of reserve and be- evidence that Sidney was going to play his hand. 


morrow,” he boasted. 
“You didn’t give him any time to get himself 
together. You know that two days’ notice is unfair 


in a case like this. Whose idea is this, anyhow— farm work than of that dread something that hung the f 


this serving of this notice months before it’s due?” 

“Mine, of course. I vowed that if I couldn’t lay 
my hands on you with your open consent, I’d do it 
with your old man’s forced consent.” 

“Does your father need the money?” 

“No,” he confessed frankly, “and I don’t guess 
he’ll need any more money, if he lives to be a thou- 
sand. He’s made his fortune already. But that’s 
not the question; we’re going to bring things to a 
show-down with your old man.” 

“And not give him a chance?” 

“We’re giving him a big chance. Suppose he 
didn’t have a good-looking daughter daughter like 
you—then what?” 

“T don’t think you’d crowd him as you are.” 

“Which shows how little you know of the South- 
ern white man. Although I’m one, but not a poor 
one, I’ll confess that we snatch schemes from the 
devil’s brain and try them out on you poor folks, 
just to see you wiggle. Now, I know, the old man 
knows and you know that Joe can’t a bit more pay 
that balance than he can walk up to the polls here 
and vote,” he went on, “but it’s just a polite way 
to get what I want.” 

“Well, I’m going back home. I don’t know what 
to do or say and I don’t dare promise anything. 
But when your father comes tomorrow, I don’t 
think he’ll find Dad in shape to pay,” she mur- 
mured weakly, turning to go. 

“I know he won’t. Well, are you going to kiss 
me good-night?” 

“No, not yet,” she protested. “It wouldn’t be 
right for me to be doing things of—” 

“What’s that got to do with your kissing me?” 
he asked impatiently. 

“I wouldn’t want to kiss any man—unless I 
meant it,” she explained. 


came more confidential wih him as their acquaint- 
ance grew. Yet for all these confidences, she 
talked more of the litle affairs connected with the 


as a vulturous menace over her happiness. 


Day after day they waited, fearfully expecting 
some move on the part of Sidney. Nothing hap- 





READ THIS 
Just To Refresh Your Memory 


Joe Blair and his only daughter, Joella, live on 
their large farm in Mississippi, just outside the 
little town of Dahomey. Joe, who was born in the 
North, came to Mississippi but a few years before 
and purchased, at an exorbitant price, on the in- 
stallment plan, this large farm from Casper Ham- 
lin, a white man. Casper Hamlin and his son, 
Sidney, who belong to the landed plutocrats of the 
South and are rather unscrupulous in their dealings 
with Colored people. 


Harvey Clinton, a young Jack-of-all-trades, comes 
to the Blair farm in search of a job and gets it. He 
wins the confidence of every one around the place. 
Several months later Harvey walks to Dahomey in 
search of amusement and on his return at two a. 
m., he hears the voice of a woman and a man 
arguing. He recognizes the voice of the woman 
as that of Joella, and the man’s as Sidney Ham- 
lin’s. Hamlin is telling Julia that in spite of the 
fact that the balance is not yet due on their place, 
that he is coming over the following morning to 
collect from her father. He tells her that unless 
her father pays on the morrow that he will have 
to agree to any terms that are forced on him. 
Now go on with the story. 


As Harvey sat there reading and rereading the 
message a timid rap on his door filled him with 
ear that the theft of the note had been discov- 
ered either by Ewing or the party for whom it 
had been intended. Hastily gathering the bits of 
paper from the floor and tucking the note away in 
his pocket, he crossed the room and opened the 
door. 

His abated breath began to come more freely when 
he discovered that it was only Samuel Dickey drop- 
ping in for a game or two of “coon-can.” Harvey 
welcomed this opportunity for the temporary relaxa- 
tion of his tautened nerves and entered the game 
with zest and enthusiasm. Interest in the games be- 
came so keen that neither noticed the passing of the 
hours and as Harvey let Samuel out, he was sur- 
prised to find that it was after one o’clock. 

He had started undressing, when it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that he had made no provisions for the 
delivery or final disposition of Sidney’s note. He 
hesitated between destroying it and turning it over 
to Joella. Finally, he decided to do neither; he would 
answer the note. 

Drawing a chair up to the table over which he 
had so recently been at odds with Samuel for the 
honors in playing “coon-can” he hastily penned: 

“This night air’s not so very good for Miss Blair. 
She hasn’t as yet formed the habit of making mid- 
night rambles into the neighborhood of McGruder’s 
turnstile. If you wish to see her, you'll find her at 
home anytime you wish to call.” 

The note finished—he debated in his mind as to 
whether or not he should append his signature. Bu 
few moments were lost on this account, for he non 
chalantly signed “Harvey Clinton,” enveloped an 
sealed the note and addressed the envelope to Sid 
ney Hamlin. 

(Continued in next issue.) 
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Reading from top to bottom they are: 
J. H. Irvin 
Andrew Scott 
J. A. Cordell 
Rev. W. C. Watts 


W. B. Smith 


C. Parnell S. H. Williams 
Anthony Overton C. H. Vann 
J. Kennedy C. T. Boger 


Rev. E. G. Jackson 


FATHERS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


F ATHER TIME is either getting feeble or else he isn’t on the job at all, 

if we are to judge from these pictures of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. The great-great-grandfather of today is as hearty and vigorous 
as his great grandson, and enjoys life just as much. 

Three score and ten used to be considered a ripe old age, and those 
who lived to see the seventieth birthday were usually so decrepit they 
could do little beside hobble along with a cane or rest in an easy chair. 
But that was in the days of overseers and whiplashes. In that gloomy 
epoch of American history, a man breakfasted with his wife and little 
ones and supped alone, his entire family having been sold at auction and 
scattered all over the South. He knew he need never hope to see them 
again; he knew that even if he should be fortunate enough to escape he 
would not know where to look for them. Trials such as these, long days 
in the fields, abuse at the hands of the overseer made life intolerable, 
seamed his face prematurely, whitened his hair long before he had reached 
the age that men of today consider years of greatest service to mankind. 
The father of today is as young as his youngest son, for he is more of a 
pal than a boss. Peeping behind the curtain so that he is hidden from 


view, he enjoys a good, fair fist fight between his own mischievous boy 
and the bad little youngster across the street as much as if he were a 
boy himself. The modern father reasons with his offspring. He does not 
force him to submit to corporal punishment, for he realizes that the tiny 
boy is a man in embryo and thinks, does and desires things very much as 
his father does,—simply because they please him. 

A very young man, who seemingly knew nothing about the matter, 
recently made the remark that he preferred war to married life. W. B. 
Smith doesn’t agree with this youngster, for he has been married more 
than fifty years and still seems to possess the bluebird, and in spite of 
the many years that crown his brow, he is still classed as one of the 
livest “boys” on the police force. 

“Aurora (Ill.) isn’t the worst town on the map,” says Mr. Boger, 
as he smilingly puffs his favorite pipe. Evidently not; he has lived there 
more than half a century and has no intention of leaving. 

Mr. Anthony Overton is as proud of his three grandchildren as he is 
of his four children. He is known in the business world as the,man who 
originated “High-Brown” Face Powder, and in private life is just plain 
“grandpa.” 
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THE CUBAN STARS BASEBALL TEAM 


HE first excursion of the Cuban baseball 

team to the United States occurred in 1900 

at the invitation and inducement of certain 

white baseball promotefs, who saw the pos- 
sibility of earning money at the expense of the 
islanders, if they would only come to the continent 
and master the fine points of the game. For many 
years the star baseball players of the American and 
National League teams of America had journeyed 
to the island of Cuba to pick up a little extra money 
and while away their off season. The sweep of winds 
across the island filled the limbs of the “tramp” base- 
ball men with so much sprightliness that some of the 
older figures in the baseball world claimed that 
doubtless the island of Cuba was, after all has been 
said and dreamed, the island in which welled the 
fabled “fountain of youth.” So unrestrained waxed 
the imagination of some of the sojourners to this 
region that many big league teams have deemed it 
advisable, at different times, to choose the island of 
Cuba as the place to condition its athletes for the 
strenuous seasons in the states. 


When the big leaguers first cast their eyes across 
the delightful waters of the Bahama Seas in search 
of a place where they could earn a little money be- 
tween November and January, the Cubans, though 
thoroughly acquainted with the American pastime, 
had not realized the commercial possibilities of the 
game. They had not developed baseball vision. But 
when the men who spelt the last word in baseball 
took the field in Cuba they opened the eyes of the 
Cubans as to the point of perfection to which the 
game can be elevated. At first the Cubans were 
little less advanced than the high class amateur 
teams in America. Close observation of the action, 
of the dashing spirit of the Americans acted as a lure 
to the men of Cuba who had played the game with 
a distinct disinterestedness and lack of spirit. 


The islanders moved quickly out of their mental 
rut and caught the American baseball fever, with 
all its merits and demerits. They began to play the 
game harder and to display a finer touch in their 
mental and physical movements. Soon the compe- 
tition between the invaders and the invaded took on 
a real American hue, and instead of the Americans 
monopolizing the big end of the score continually, 
the tables turned, with the Cubans winning occasion- 
ally in these international clashes. 


All of a sudden, after four or five years elapsed, 
the whites from America learned that they were up 
against high grade competition. More often the 
score was in favor of the islanders, and the Cubans 
had arrived in baseball. 


White men saw the financial possibility of the Cu- 
bans as shadowed by the Islanders’ ready grasp of 
the baseball instinct. Baseball players were un- 
guarded in their praise of the players. “Christy” 
Mathewson, who stood National League players on 
their heads in an endeavor to solve his delivery for 
more than a dozen years, spoke in rich language as 
to what the Cubans did to his famous “fade-a-way.” 
He ventured a guess that some day the islander play- 
ers would be drawing big salaries in American pro- 
fessional baseball. “Ty” Cobb, Sam Crawford and 
other noted celebrities tasted of the new brand of 
Cuban baseball playing and brought back tales that 
would make any baseball lover’s heart yearn to see 
them in action. 


The Cubans have made annual trips to America 
since 1904 with great success. They have never 
fallen below a win of eighty-five per cent of their 
games in any one season. The big leaguers have 
seen fit to entice many of the Cubans away from the 
team when it visits America. The fortunate ones 
have been those whose color was not very distinct 
from white, with caucasion features and with 
straight hair. Of this type are many whose names 
are chiseled in the baseball hall of fame. The most 
prominent Cuban player in professional baseball in 
the present year is Gonzales, of New York. He 
has caught close to one hundred games for that 
team this year, and ranks as one of the best throw- 
ing and as brainy a catcher as there is in the league. 
Luque, of Cincinnati, whose pitching has been a big 
factor in shoving that team to the fore in the Na- 


tional League, is another Cuban who graduated from 
the Cuban Stars baseball team. Others are Mar- 
sans, of the St. Louis Americans; Juaro, with the St. 
Louis Nationals; Armada, who pastimed in the out- 
field for Cincinnati a few seasons ago; Acosta, for- 
merly with the Washington Americans as an out- 
fielder, and Calvo with the same team. 


Some of the Cubans have doubtless felt the sting 
of being a human being in the United States with 
distinct Negro features. As an example, Mendez, 
who plays in the outfield with the Detroit Stars at 
the present time, was one of the greatest pitchers I 
have ever seen in action. About nine years ago this 
.man hurled as wonderful baseball as was abroad in 
those days, and “Christy’’ Mathewson was pitching 
great ball at that time. Mendez possessed all that 
any great pitcher needs—a fast ball, sharp break- 


ing curves, a change of pace, perfect control, and a 
brain that enabled him to use these qualities to the 
best advantage. As an example of this athletic prowess 
in a series of three games with the Detroit Ameri- 
can League team in the same year that that team 
won the championship of that league, Mendez shut 
out Detroit in three games on three successive days. 


In Cuba no color line is drawn. Colored players 
from the United States often go there to play and 
have yet to encounter any discrimination on account 
of their color. In the Cuban championships, played 
each winter in Cuba, Colored players from the 
United States have participated. These Cuban 
championships usually take place from January 1st 
to April 1st and are contested with a bitterness that 
reminds one of the pennant races in the Class B 
leagues of America. 


ON BUILDING THE BODY 


HE human body no less than the mind will speak 

most convincingly in future years as to the way 
one’s youth was spent. As a race, we inherit as ro- 
bust physiques as there are in America. This natu- 
ral inheritance should not make us careless, but ever 
desirous of consummating that which nature has 
given to us. The body, however, needs to be fash- 
ioned and molded with as much care as one points 
his education for a profession. The heedless and 
those who will not act until the crisis in life arrives 
and disease assails the body are making a vast mis- 
take. Other races with inferior physical bequeath- 
ments often live longer and can labor with a greater 
intensity because they develop and care for their 
bodies with a scrupulous regard that makes their 
bodies more responsive to their will and lends greatly 
to their ability to ward off disease. 


One of the most agonizing and pathetic sights 
imaginable is the desperate efforts made by a man 
to reclaim lost health or to develop physical power 
after his bones have become developed and muscles 
set. Were a little system and attention lavished on 
the bodies of youths much disease and weakness in 
future years could be avoided. 

When the Germans were laying pians for world 


domination, they had as a part of their well-laid sys- 
tem a form of gymnasium life which laid great stress 
upon the physical development. Anyone who knows 
the German will respect his physical powers and ad- 
mire his development. Colored men, most of whom 
still do manual labor, would be physical marvels of 
the age if their bodies were guided and fashioned 
from youth. A returned Colored soldier who went 
overseas with a white regiment, without his national- 
ity being detected, reports that white soldiers, com- 
rade and enemy, marvelled at the physique of Ne- 
gro troops and hazarded a guess that they would be 
masters of the world for untold ages were they (the 
whites) the recipients of such. Many ef these white 
soldiers were university trained athletes, others were 
professional athletes, while others had been persist- 
ent frequenters to gymnasiums since childhood. 


The wild energy of the Negro’s muscle is the thing 
which must be harnessed. It can be done in only 
one way and that is by eentering more attention in 
the days of youth upon the body. Participation in 
all forms of athletics and gymnastic work will lay 
the foundation for a vigorous and useful body in 
middle life. 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON IS AT HAND 


T IS a sad fact but a true one that Colored col- 
leges have not exploited football. Several things 
prevent this. In the first place, high class football 
teams can not be maintained without quite an outlay 
of money. Uniforms and footballs cost no little sum 
and the traveling expenses of teams run high. Fur- 
thermore, Colored colleges do not and can not pay 
for first rate coaching. Football coaches belong to a 
professional class and, as in every other line, abil- 
ity must be paid for. Rubbing, which is a big item 
in all sports, is another money-consuming feature of 
football, and wherever there is an absence of a first- 
rate “rubber,” the athletes cannot fail to suffer. 


But, as the sage informs us, when you cannot re- 
move a stump, plow around it. In this same channel 
of reasoning it appears that Colored colleges would 
attempt to get around this money obstacle. All lov- 
ers of sport yearn for the day when Howard, Lincoln, 
Wilberforce and Fisk will be able to turn out great 


teams—teams which will be as worthy to be bragged 
about as any white eleven in America. As individuals 
Colored football players rank with the best America 
has produced. Hardly a university of the North has 
been without a Colored football star, a few of whom 
were Marshall of Minnesota, Jewett of Michigan, Gid- 
eon Smith of Michigan Agricultural College, Sam Pey- 
ton of Northwestern, Chadwell of Williams, Hayes 
of Colgate, Cable of Harvard, Knight of Indiana, 
Roberson of Rutgers, Pollard of Brown, Bullock of 
Dartmouth, and others. One sees, then, that the 
calfber is there, but where concerted team action is 
needed, Colored football players have failed. 


It is toward team play, then, that all efforts must 
be bent to round out teams of the first magnitude. At 
Howard, Lincoln, Fisk and Wilberforce we desire to 
see teams perfected of such finish that we can look 
forward to competition between those teams twith the 
greatest expectations and race pride. 


THE BARGAIN (Cantinued from page 5) 


that codicil? Why didn’t you tell me that before I 
married?” 

Mr. Hill looked grave. “Mr. Lennox,” he said, “un- 
fortunately, this little codicil, was found among your 
grandfather’s personal belongings the day after your 
marriage. It was too late, you were married then, 
and besides you will not be twenty-five until the first 
of next month. 

George fell back in his chair. There was a tempest 
surging in his breast. He felt that he had wronged 
Jean, and he had certainly cheated himself. He con- 
sulted his watch. 


“Mr. Hill,’”’ he said hoarsely, “send a message to 
my sister when you want me to come here for my 
money; I’m leaving for Boston, I’v got to see my 
wife.” 

“Boston?” questioned Mr. Hill. 

“Yes, Boston,” was the decided answer. 

Outside the law office of Messrs. Haines and Hill, 
George met an old friend. 

“Hello, Ben,” said George as he hurried away. 

“I say, George,” cried Ben, “what’s the hurry?” 

“T’ve got to catch that train for Boston,” answered 
George. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





T. LOUIS, MO., has a new Col- 

ored hospital. It is large enough 
to accommodate two hundred patients 
and will have a.stax of Colored physi- 
cians and nurses. It will be known 
as City Hospital No. 2. 


Tae twentieth annual meeting of the 
National Negro Business League met 
in St. Louis in August. Delegates and 
friends from all over the country filled 
the Coliseum in that city to its capac- 
ity. Major Moton was elected presi- 
dent. The next session will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 


The National Race Congress of 
America will hold its fourth an- 
nual session in Washington, D. C., in 
October. Prominent speakers from 
every quarter of the globe will be 
present. Among those to participate 
on the program are Hon. C. D. King, 
president of Liberia; Hon. Blaise 
Diagne, member of the House of Depu- 
ties, France, and Hon. F. M. Hercules, 
Secretary of the Society of the Peoples 
of Africa, London, Eng. This Con- 
gress is to be known as the “suffrage 
session” and every effort will be made 
to emphasize the importance of the 
ballot in the solution of the many 
problems of the black citizens wu 
America. 

The Georgia Normal and pi 
tural College, the Colored normal 
school, will receive $20,000 from the 
state during the coming year for 1m- 
provements. 


The Grand Jury investigating the re- 
cent race riots in Chicago blames “po- 
litical corruption in the police depart- 
ment” for the trouble. They also 
blame poor housing conditions in the 
Colored districts and congestion. a 


The late Andrew Carnegie, who es- 
tablished so many libraries in various 
parts of this country, and his own na- 
tive Scotland, has bequeathed $300,000 
to Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


Plans have been completed for th» 
erection of a large modern Y. W. C. A. 
building in Washington, D. C., by the 
War Work Council of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. ‘Ihe 
building will be equipped with a gym- 
nasium, assembly room, fifty bedrooms 
and a cafeteria. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been appropriated for 
the purpose and work will begin on 
the structure in the near future. 


The National Association of Colored 
nurses held their annual convention in 
Boston the latter part of August. More 
than one hundred delegates were pres- 
sent. All of these young women are 
registered graduate nurses. 


It is said that the Dover, O., Board 
of Education opened a separate Negro 
school in that city recently. Parents 
of the Colored children, however, de- 
cided that they didn’t want their chil- 
dren “jim crowed,” so they sent their 
children to the regular public schools 
with the whites or kept them home un- 
til the “jim crow” school closed. 


Colored children of Plateau, Ala., 
are to have a new play ground. It is 
to be fully equipped and in charge of 
a competent instructor. The total cost 
will be $10,000.00. 





“TWIN HEARTS” 
IS COMING. 
Don’t Miss It! 
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The Supreme Council, Knights of 
Pythias, held their annual convention 
in Atlantic City the last week in Aug- 
ust. S. W. Green was re-elected grand 
chancellor; Ernest Tidrington,  su- 
preme vice-chancellor; R. C. Simmons, 
supreme lecturer; S. A. T. Watkins, 
supreme attorney, and Dr. U. G. Ma- 
son, supreme medical director. 


The Iowa Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs have launched a drive 
for $10,000 with which to purchase a 
home at the Iowa State University for 
Colored girls. , 


Gov .Lowden, of Illinois, recently 
appointed a mixed commission to inves- 
tigate the cause of the race riots and 
find some method of preventing fur- 
ther trouble between the two races. 
The twhite members of the committee 
are Julius Rosenwald, Victor F. Law- 
son, Edward Osgood Brown, Harry 
Eugene Kelly, and William Scott Bond. 


The Colored members are Dr. Geo. 
Cleveland Hall, Atty. Edward H. Mor- 
ris, Adelbert H. Roberts, George L. 








What Did You Do? 


By Corporal Floyd Rollins. 
24th Infantry, Columbus, N. M. 


D® ID 2 give him a lift? he is a brother man, 

d bearing about all the burden he can. 
mean you give him a smile? he was downcast and blue, 
And the smile would have helped him to battle it through, 


D ID you give him your hand? he was slipping down hill, 
And the world, so I fancied, was using him ill, 

Did you give him a word? did you show him the road, 

Or did you just let him go on with his load? 


D ID you help him along? he’s a sinner like you, 

But the grasp of your hand might have carried him through. 
Did you bid him good cheer? just a word and a smile 
Were what he most needed that last weary mile. 


D ID you know what he bore in that burden of cares, 
That is every man’s load and that sympathy shares? 

Did you try to find out what he needed from you? 

Or did you just leave him to battle it through? 


D ID you know what it meant to be losing the fight, 

When a lift just in time might make everything right? 
Do you know what it meant, just the clasp of a hand, 
When a man has borne all a man ought to stand? 


D ID you ask what it was—why the quivering lip, 

And the glistening tears down the pale cheek that .slip? 
Were you a brother of hig when the time came to be? 
Did you offer to help him, or didn’t you see? 


D ON’T you know it is a part of a brother of man, 

To find what the grief is and help when you can? 
Did you stop when he asked you to give him a lift, 
Or were you so busy you left him to shift? 


oO I KNOW what you meant, what you say may be true— 

But the test of your manhood is “what did you do?” 
Did you reach out a hand? Did you find him the road? 
Or did you just let him go on by with his load? 





SEEDS vs. 


I* YOU had some good farming land 
and seeds on hand waiting to be 
planted, which would not need any of 
your time or care in order to grow and 
ripen into crops, would you plant those 
seeds or would you just leave them 
laying around unnoticed? 
Of course you’d plant them. 


That is why the Savings Division of 
the United States Treasury is calling 
your attention to your Liberty Bond 
coupons. The coupons represent the 
interest which the United States pays 
you for the loan of your money. They 
are seeds which can be planted so as 
to bring forth crops on their own ac- 
count. If you clip your coupons reg- 
ularly and place them in War Savings 
Stamps, they will bring you interest at 
over 4 per cent. 

Many attractive looking investments 
are fakes. You will lose your money 
if you buy them. War Savings 
Stamps are the safest investment on 
earth. They are the securities of the 
United States Government. 


Jackson, and Dr. L. K. Williams. 


The United States is paying out in- 
terest on Liberty Bond coupons twice 
a year. All together she will pay 
$810,000,000 in 1919. Think of how 
much this will bring again to Liberty 
Bond owners if invested in War 
Stamps. 

Liberty Bond coupons which are un- 
clipped are lying idle and useless like 
seeds about the house. Keep the fol- 
lowing list of clipping days on hand, 
and gon’t fail to cultivate War Savings 
crops with it: 


May 15—Interest on second loan. 
June 15—Interest on first loan. 


September 15—Interest on third 
loan. 


October 15—Interest on fourth loan. 


November 15—Interest on second 
loan. 


December 15—Interest on fifth and 
first loans. 


Buy War Savings Stamps.. 


DOLLARS 


A new hospital is to be erected in 
Atlanta, Ga., by the Georgia Metho- 
dist Conference within the next few 
months. The cost of the new edifice 
will be approximately $500,000.00. 


Des Moines, Iowa, is to have a new 
Y. M. C. A. building. Construction 
will begin in the immediate future. 
The auditorium, gymnasium and so- 
cial rooms will be open to the Colored 
women of the city as well as the men. 


The National Medical Association 
held its twenty-first annual sessiom 
August 26-29th, in Newark, New Jer- 
sey. There were nearly five hundred 
delegates present. Mr. J. P. Turner, 
of Philadelphia, was elected president; 
Miss Harriet B. Marble, pharmacist, 
of Yazoo City, Miss., vice-president; 
Dr. J. W. Ford, Brooklyn, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Edward P. Terry, Atlantic 
City, vice-president; W. G. Alexander, 
Orange, general secretary; Dr. J. R. 
Levy, Florence, S. C., treasurer, and 
Dr. George E. Cannon, Jersey City, 
chairman of the executive board. The: 
next session will be held in Atlanta,. 
Ga. 


Because of the bad living conditions 
in the Virgin Islands, especially among 
the Colored people of the Islands, 
thousands have migrated to this coun- 
try in the past few years. Inhabitants 
are asking for a _ reorganization of 
their judiciary and school systems af- 
ter the American plan. 


The Washington State Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs held its an- 
nual meeting in Spokane, Wash., early 
in September. Mrs. John E. Mapps 
was elected president for the next two 
years. The federation has an enroll- 
ment of twenty-six clubs and a mem- 
bership of more than two thousand. 


The Royal Circle of Friends held 
their second quadrennial session in 
Chicago in September. This organiza- 
tion, which claims a membership of 
100,000, is urging the race to cease 
accepting disfranchisement, humilia- 
tion and segregation without a pro- 
test. , 

Hon. C. B. D. King, president-elect 
of Liberia, is in America recuperat- 
ing after a long period of. diplomatic 
service in Paris at the Peace Confer- 
ence, and to make an observation of 
American business and agricultural 
methods, with a view of helping his 
country to make more rapid progress 
along these lines. 


Six scholarships of $1,200.00 each 
have been offered Negro graduates of 
American medical schools who desire 
to take post graduate work in pathol- 
ogy, bacteriology, physiology, pharma- 
cology or physiological chemistry. Ju- 
lius Rosenwald makes this offer. 


For the first time in the history of 
Wichita County, Texas, a Colored man 
is serving on the Grand Jury. 


Congressman Madden recently offer- 
ed an amendment to the pending rail- 
road bill for the purpose of making 
“Jim Crow” cars in the southern 
states unlawful. Mr. Madden said he 
could not see any reason why there 
should be special accommodations for 
any one class that isnot furnished for 
all classes. Southern Representatives 
opposed the bill, claiming that Negroes 
preferred to be segregated. Mr. Mad- 
den insisted that the law should be 
uniform all over the country. 
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Electric Washers and lroners 
Electric Washers and Ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD’S 


Electric, Gas-heated 
“Easy” Washer 
and his 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 
The “Eacy” Saves your time, 
The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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PU-RI 


For Destroying Odors From Perspiration 


For the person who perspires freely, bathing 
You could bathe twice 
every day when the thermometor registers 
98 in the shade and still not be free from 
body odors. Pu-Rineutralizes all unpleasant 


odors from perspiration; is a dainty, white, 


is not sufficient. 


odorless cream; a little Pu-Ri applied to any 
part of the body gives instant relief. 
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Can be Purchased from any Reliable Drug Store 


THE 


Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Company 


CHICAGO 
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Misnomer of Party in Lease. 
: Chicago, Illinois, 
Sept. 1st, 191». 
Mr. Richard Hill, Jr., 
Care Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 


Dear Sir: I am a widow with one 
child. Six months before my husband’s 
decease he signed a lease for one year 
at a monthly rental of $25.00. After 
his decease, I paid the rent for the 
balance of the term. The landlord 
knew of my husband’s death. After 
the expiration of the term of the lease, 
the landlord sent me a new lease to 
be signed, upon the same terms, and 
I paid two months rent under the new 
lease, after having signed and re- 
turned it to him. The landlord asked 
for $30.00 per month instead of $25.00 
per month, beginning May Ist, 1919. 
I refused to pay $30.00 as demanded 
of me, but offered him the $25.00 as 
called for in the new lease. The land- 
lord has now served me with a thirty- 
day notice to move and contends that 
he did not lease the house to me but 
my husband. My husband’s name ap- 
pears in the body of the new lease, but 


I signed my name thereto. Must I 
move. 
Mrs. Mary Teragona, 
Ans.—No. The misnomer in the 


body of the lease does not invalidate 
the lease. 


Insurance. 


Chicago, Aug. 5th, 1919. 
Hialf-Century Law Dept., 
Care Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: I am named as bene- 
ficiary under a policy of insurance of 
the life of a relative, whose body was 
found in the Chicago River about four 
years ago. I made due proof of my 
claim to the insurance company, but 
they refused to pay, claiming that the 
body of the deceased was not the body 
of the insured, but I am positive that 
the insurance company is in error. 
At the inquest the body of the de- 
ceased was identified by three disinter- 
ested persons. I am poor and cannot 
afford to pay an attorney. What must 
I do? Can the insurance company re- 
fuse to pay me on such a ridiculous 
ground? Can I make them pay in- 
terest? 

Laura O. Robinson. 


Ans.—Unless a court action is 
brought the insurance company per- 
haps will never pay. If you are too 
poor to pay an attorney in advance, I 
am sure there are attorneys ‘who would 
prosecute your suit on a contingent 
fee; in cases of vexatious delay, inter- 
est would be payable from the time 
the action accrued. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Half-Century Law Department 





Conducted by 
Atty. Richard Hill, Jr. 


For the benefit of our many read- 
ers, Atty. Richard Hill will answer 
legal questions of general interest 
through this column. Letters for this 
department should be signed with the 
names and addresses of the writers 
and addressed to the Half-Century 


Law Department. Inquiries must not 


exceed two hundred words. 





Drawing “Wills.” 
Birmingham, Ala., 
September 3rd, 1919. 

Dear Sir: I desire to draw up my 
last will and testament, disposing at 
my death of certain real estate, situ- 
ated in four different States of the 
United States. I am advised that the 
number of ‘witnesses required in some 
States differ. Do you think it advis- 
able for me to attempt to draw the in- 
strument myself, and if so, would you 
advise the number of witnesses .«- 
quired in the various States of the 
United States, if I send to you the 
names of the States where the realty is 
located. { 
K. K. M. 
_ Ans.—No. Employ a skilled attor- 
ney. To properly prepare a Last Will 
and Testament requires the skill and 
knowledge of one familiar with the 
law of wills. Do not undertake the 
matter yourself. 


Service of Demand or Notice. 
August 30th, 1919. 
Mr. Richard Hill, 
Half-Century Law Department, 
Care Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: I desire to serve a five- 
day notice upon a tenant but every 
time I call to serve the notice, no one 
is at home. What can I do and how 
can I get sufficient service 

George Jackson. 

Ans.—The Illinois Statute provides 
that any demand may be made or no- 
tice served by delivering a written or 
printed copy thereof to the tenant, or 
by leaving the same with some person 
over the age of twelve years, residing 
on or in possession of the premises; 
and in case no one is in actual posses- 
sion of said premises, then by posting 
the same on the premises. 


Claim Against Estate. 
July 15th, 1919. 
Half-Century Law Dept., 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: A. B. died leaving about 
two hundred dollars in the bank, and 
real estate valued at about two thov- 
sand dollars. No one here seems to 
know anything about his relatives or 
or heirs. At the time of his decease, he 
left debts to the extent of about four 
hundred dollars, and I am one of the 
creditors. <A. B. died at least five 
months ago and none of the creditors 
have been paid except the undertaker, 
who got his money from the bank. 
How can I get the money due me, out 
of the estate? 

S. O. S. 


Ans.—See if Letters of Administra- 
tion have been taken out, and if not 
have the public administrator do so at 
once. Then file your claim in the Pro- 
bate Court. I assume that the real 
estate is located here. 
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BEAUTY HINTS 


ABOUT COSMETICS AND OTHER THINGS 


By Evelyn Northington 





HE cosmetics mania is with us. 
Everywhere we go we see women 

of every age, every nationality, every 
station in life with red cheeks, eye 
lashes heavy with lamp black and lips 


that rival ripe cherries; noses are 
laden with powder and all the bed- 
clothes and towels are smeared with 
cold cream. The dressing table that 
was once complete when it supported 
a mere comb and brush is now laden 
with ivory and ebony vessels contain- 
ing a bewildering assortment of salves, 
liquids, powders and pencils. Accord- 
ing to a recent estimate the women 
of the United States alone spend more 
than $50,000,000.00 a year on cos- 
metics. 


The woman who cooks all day in the 
restaurant, the women who scrub ip 
the department store, even the farm- 
er’s wife is making every effort she 
can to be beautiful. Sometimes she 
succeeds,—but frequently she fails. 


As to whether or not rouge should 
be used is a much discussed question. 
There seems to be no important reason 
why a little should not be used,—that 
is if it is used sparingly so that it 
looks like the healthy color it is sup- 
posed to suggest. However, many 
women simply dab it on in great quan- 
tities so that it resembles the cubists’ 
idea of a sunset or a false face. These 
women seldom trouble themselves to 
find out whether the rouge they use 
harmonizes with the complexion or 
not, they simply use anything the clerk 
hands them, without stopping to real- 
ize that the blonde woman with the 
clear white complexion needs some- 
thing entirely different from the shade 
of rouge used by the brownskin wo- 
man with dark brown or black hair. 
Rouge in the paste form is best for 
most people. Liquid rouge and pow- 
dered rouge in time will make the 
skin dry and rough. All rouge should 
be carefully removed before going to 
bed at night. 


In the Revolutionary days cosmet- 
ies were used openly. Every woman 
used them,—and she used them in 
great quantities. More than that she 
powdered her hair, and every one 
knew that her hair was powdered, yet 
no one made any comment. However, 
with the dawn of the Victorian age 
people began to condemn the use of 
paint and powder. Women were sup- 
posed to look natural—complexions 
counted for nothing then for women 


were supposed to be intellectual not 
beautiful. 


With the beginning of the twentieth 
century artificial hair came into fash- 
ion. Since that time women have been 
permitted to use as much false hair 
as they wish without reproach, but on 
the whole other aids to beauty have 
been condemned. 


Actual experience has proven that 
powder is a preservative for the com- 
plexion,—that is good powder. A bit 
of good face cream rubbed into the 
skin and then rubbed off again before 
applying the powder will keep a dry 
skin from becoming dryer—this with 
a coating of good powder will protect 
the skin from wind, dust and soot. 

Use a powder that matches your 
complexion. If you are brownish you 
you should not think of using a white 
powder, but should rather choose one 
that will blend with your color. The 
idea in using a powder is not to make 
yourself lighter in color, but to give 
you a “finished” look. A good pow- 
der therefore is one that will not give 
you an ashy look. 


You should avoid powders that con- 
tain white lead, for it is said that 
much trouble can be laid to these pre- 
parations containing lead. One physi- 
cian claims that white lead is the 
cause of much neuralgia. It makes 
the powder stick perhaps a bit better 
than it would otherwise, and in some 
instances one can even go in bathing 
and come out with a powdered look 
when powders containing white lead 
are used, but in time they will in- 
jure the skin. 


The use of eyebrow pencils are 
more or less condemned for the same 
reason that rouge is condemned,— 
simply because so many use the pen- 
cils carelessly. Sometimes persons 
with brown hair and brown eyelashes 
use black pencils and vice-versa. Nat- 
urally the penciling will show, and if 
applied too heavily when it becomes 
heated will soften and run down, mak- 
ing the wearer grotesque indeed. 

Long thick eyebrows are to be de- 
sired, not only for their beauty but 
because they are a protection to the 
eyes. Many beauty experts claim 
that clipping will make them grow long 
and thick. Use a fine pair of embroid- 
ery or manicure scissors and clip them 
only a little at a time then apply a tiny 
bit of vaseline to them as a stimulant. 
The lashes should be clipped once a 
month for three months; by this time 
with the use of the vaseline they will 
be stimulated enough to grow thick 
and long. 


The lip stick, though tabooed by 
many, is a splendid thing to carry with 
you wherever you go, especially if your 
lips are colorless and dry. Biting the 
lips to make them redder is a bad habit 
for every time you bite them the skin 
gets thicker and they become not only 
more colorless, but also have dried 
and brownish looking spots on them 
and nothing detracts from beauty 
than lips like these. A heavy grease 
is best for lips of this kind, and there- 
fore the lip stick is the thing. Lip 
sticks may be had in several shades 
of red, pink and white. When the lips 
absorb enough of the grease to become 
soft and natural again, providing you 
are in good health, they will naturally 
be red. 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO-ZOL also clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 


injure the most sensitive skin. 


Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
The 
Overton - Hygienic 


Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Write for Terms to Agents 


Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 
that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


FSSSSESEESISSD 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 
for.” Aida pomade is Pe 

also used as a daily = 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 
pliable. 


Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The “Shim-me King’s” Blues 


Dedicated to “BOOTS” King 
By PORTER P. GRAINGER. 


Writ r of 
Very slow. “ON THE PUPPY'S TAIL’ 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 





As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 


soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 


find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Price 25c per cake. 


Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. H. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 





Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 


could never even guess J 


the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have 2 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


We comply with all 
standards. 


pure food 


———— 
same bee Bede 
ae 





ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 


10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 
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Too Much of a Mouthful. 
Mrs. Jenks: “I never discuss the 
war.” 
Mr. Jenks: “Why?” 
Mrs. Jenks: “Because the names of 
the battlefields are too hard to pro- 
nounce.” 





Hard to Get a Light. 

A condemned sinner was vainly en- 
deavoring to light his pipe. 

“Tell me,” he said to Satan, ‘do 
you keep these fires of yours burning 
constantly without regard to the cost 
of fuel?” 

“Yes, constantly,” was the sepulchral 
reply. 

“Well, I can’t blame you. With the 
kind of matches you are getting nowa- 
Gays, if you ever let the fire go out, 
the chances are you would never get 
’em started again.” 





He Couldn’t Get It. 


Lady—“Poor man, can’t you find 
work?” 

Tramp—“Yessum, but everyone in- 
sists on getting a reference from my 
last employer.” 

Lady—“And can’t you get one from 
him.” 

Tramp—“No'm. You see he’s been 
dead twenty-eight years.” 





The Latest In Liberty Loans 
“My wife wants a liberty loan.” 
“How is that?” 

“Why she wants me to loan her 
enough money to get a divorce.” 





An Omission 


Mamma,” said little Cozette, “Ruth 
says her name is in the Bible.” 

“So it is, dear.” 

“Isn’t my name in it 

“No, dear.” 

“Didn’t God make me, mamna?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

“Then I don’t see why He didn’t say 
something about it in the Bible then. 
I’m as important as Ruth is, ain’t I?” 


9” 





A Very Happy Marriage. 


Knox: “How are they getting 
along?” 
Cox: “Beautifully! They’ve been 


married three whole days and she 
hasn’t begun to quarrel with any of 
his people yet.” 





Generosity. 
She: “Ninety-nine women in every 
hundred are naturally generous.” 
He: “Yes, where one woman will 
keep a secret ninety-nine will give it 
away.” 





His Golden Opportunity. 
Harold Singleton: “Scientists say 
that blondes will disappear in a few 
years.”’ 
Goldie Locks: “Well, if you want 
one, you’d better speak up now.” 
She landed him. 





Nothin’ Doin’. 

The captain and his company were 
on a river bank. They obeyed his com- 
mands readily enough until he roared: 
“Fall in.” Then one little man with a 
thin piping voice said, “Not me, Cap’n; 
I can’t swim.” 





Awegwan. 
When the donkey saw the Zebra 
He began to switch his tail; 
“Good night!” he said with frightful 
mein, 
“There's a horse that’s been in jail.” 


If It’s Funny—Laugh 





Good Either Way. 

Chester—“I can’t stand dining with 
music in these hotels. Don’t it get 
you?” 

Kastor—“No, sometimes the music 
helps me to forget how bad the food is, 
and sometimes the food helps me to 
forget how bad the music is.” 





He Had Been There. 
Jones—“‘I once knew a man who went 
hungry to buy feed for his horse.” 
Smith—“I can understand his senti- 
ments, for many’s the time I’ve cut 
down on the meat and potatoes in or- 
der to buy gasoline.” 





Maybe So. 
Johnnie: “Pa, why do so many 
people get married in June?” 
Pa: “I'll be durned if I know, son, 
unless it’s cause they’re crazy with 
the heat.” 





Fair Question. 

A little girl, aged six, had been 
breathlessly watching the terrible vil- 
lian of the film play. When he reach- 
ed a railway bridge she turned to her 
mother and asked: 

“Oh, muvver, what’s he goin’ to do 
now?” 

“He’s going to blow up that bridge,” 
replied her mother. 

“But muvver,” came back the small 
inquiring voice, “how can he get enough 
breff ?” 





Too Strenuous For Me. 

Celeste had been next door to play 
with a little new girl, who proved to 
be a strenuous playmate. Returning 
home, she crept wearily into her moth- 
er’s lap, and closing her eyes, said, 
“Mamma, I’ll just bet Dorothy is a 
boy, and her mother just don’t know 
i” 





His Definition. 

A priest was showing off his class 
and proceeded to ask one little boy, in 
the presence of the archbishop: 

“What is matrimony?” 

The little boy’s eyes bulged out at 
the suddenness with which the question 
was put, and then he said, mechanical- 
ly: 

“Matrimony is a state of punishment 
to which some souls are condemned to 
suffer for a while before they are con- 
sidered good enough to go to heaven.” 

“Tut, tut,” said the priest. “That is 
the definition for purgatory.” 

“Let him alone,” said the archbishop. 
“He may be right; what do you and I 
know about it anyway?’ 





Salvage. 

Hotel Proprietor—‘Was there any- 
thing of value in the trunk of that fel- 
low that jumped his hotel bill?” 

Clerk—“Well, I should say so. It 
was full of our tabie linen and silver- 
ware. 





Patient—“One thousand dollars! 
Would you mind itemizing the bill?” 

Doctor—‘Certainly not; twenty-five 
dollars for the operation itself, five 
hundred for my reputation, and the re- 
mainder because you have the money.” 





Her Desire. 
Alice—“It is quite a secret, but I was 
married last week to Dick Gay.” 
Mary—“Why, I thought you’d be 
the last person in the world to marry 
him.” 
Alice—“I hope I am.” 
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SOME ASPECTS OF BEAUTY AMONG COLORED WOMEN 


By Mary A. Southall. 





“A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.” 


HE Colored woman should love 

whatever is beautiful. As she 
wends her uncertain course through 
life, she should search perpetually for 
the retreats of beauty. It may be in 
a bed of flowers that grows by the 
wayside with no human care, with only 
the hand of nature to guide its des- 
tiny and mold its life. Or she may 
fashion a greenhouse for herself in 
her own yard and try her hand in 
shaping a part of nature; or she may 
make herself the recipient of the 
greatest of all arts, the human race 
is heir to, the art of painting her 
thoughts on canvas. And when a wo- 
man paints she reveals what is bred in 
the bone, the matchless ingenuity of 
handling colors. 

We are startled with an emotion ex- 
hilirating in its appeal when a wo- 
man feels color and weaves fancy pat- 
terns with it on the canvas, for a wo- 
man never reveals what the passion- 
less eye sees, but sprinkles some of the 
spirit of God, some of the passions, 
emotions and feelings of a loving and 
warm heart into her attempt. She 
does this because she knows that life 
would be unthinkable if this world 
existed without colors; if there were 


INTRODUCTIONS “= 


ve INTRODUCE persons who are 
mutually unknown is to under- 
take a serious responsibility, and to 
certify to each the respectability of 
the other. Never undertake this re- 
sponsibility without in the first place 
asking yourself whether the persons 
are likely to be agreeable to each oth- 
er; nor in the second place, without as- 
certaining whether it will be accepta- 
ble to both parties to become ac- 
quainted. 

Always introduce the gentleman to 
the lady—never the lady to the gentle- 
man. The chivalry of etiquette as- 
sumes that the lady is invariably the 
superior in right of her sex, and that 
the gentleman is honored in the intro- 
duction. This rule is to be observed 
even when the social rank of the gen- 
tleman is higher than that of the lady. 

Where the sexes are the same, al- 
ways present the inferior to the su- 
perior. 

Never present a gentleman to a lady 
without first asking her permission to 
do so. 

When you are introduced to a gen- 
tleman, never offer your hand. When 
introduced, persons limit their recog- 
nition of each other to a bow. Ladies 
never shake hands with gentlemen un- 
less under circumstances of great in- 
timacy. 

Never introduce morning visitors 
who happen to encounter each other 
in your parlor unless they are persons 
whom you have already obtained per- 
mission to make known to each other. 
Visitors thus casually meeting at the 
house of a friend should converse with 
ease and freedom, as if they were ac- 
quainted. That they are both friends 
of the hostess is sufficient guarantee 
of their respectability. To be silent, 
and stiff on such an occasion would 
show much ignorance and ill breeding. 

Persons who have met at the house 
of a mutual friend without being in- 
troduced, should not bow if they after- 
ward meet elsewhere. A bow implies 
acquaintance, and persons who have 
not been introduced are not acquainted. 

- If you are walking with one friend, 


no blue in the midday sky, no red in 
the summer rose, no gold in the sun- 
sét sky, no green in the grass of 
spring. 

The Colored women should develop 
an artistic sense which will make her 
home enticing. Whether it be a hovel 
or a mansion, beauty in the home is 
an irresistable charm for there does 
not live the man with soul so dead 
who will not heed the irresistable call 
of beauty in his home. At this time 


when the home sense is beginning to , 


burn so strongly in Colored people in 
no place should be felt the presence of 
an artistic hand with more constancy. 

The children are the gems which 
stud the life of the race. On them 
ought to be lavished unceasing toil. 
Their limbs can be directed and point- 
ed towards beauty—the broken down 
arch defect, for example, can be pre- 


vented or remedied; a graceful car-| 


riage perfected and rough features 
moulded into graceful lines. The 
voices of the children can be mellow- 
ed and adjusted as that of no other 
race. A little handicraft expended on 
the Colored child will reward the pa- 
rent and benefit the race. No sweet- 
er sight has ever been seen than the 
little race child who possesses the 
earmarks of one on whom a motherly 
interest has been discharged. 





and presently meet with, or are joined 
by a third, do not commit the too fre- 
quent error of introducing them to 
each other. You have even less right 
to do so than if they encountered each 
— at your house during a morning 
call. 

There are some exceptions to the eti- 
quette of introductions. At a ball, or 
evening party where there is dancing, 
the mistress of the house may intro- 
duce any gentleman to any lady with- 
out first asking the lady’s permission. 
But she should first ascertain whether 
the lady is willing to dance; and this 
out of consideration for the gentle- 
man, who may otherwise be refused. 
No man likes to be refused the hand 
of a lady, on any occasion. 

A sister may present her brother, or 
a mother her son, without any kind 
of preliminary; but only when there 
is no inferiority on the part of her 
family to that of the acquaintance. 


Friends may introduce friends at the 
house of a mutual acquaintance; but, 


as a rule, it is better to be introduced 


by the mistress of the house. Such 
art introduction carries more authority 


with it. 


Introductions at evening parties are 
now almost wholly dispensed with. 
Persons who meet at a friends house 
are ostensibly upon an equality, and 
pay a bad compliment to the host by 
appearing suspicious and formal. Some 
old-fashioned hosts yet persevere in 
introducing each.newcomer to all the 
It is a custom that 
cannot be too soon abolished, and one 
that places the last unfortunate vis- 
.itor in a singularly awkward position. 
All that she can do is to make a semi- 
circular courtesy, like a concert singer 
before an audience, and bear the gen- 
eral gaze with as much composure as 


assembled guests. 


possible. 


An introduction given at a ball for 
the mere purpose of conducting a lady 
through a dance, does not give the gen- 
tleman any right to bow to her on a 
If she commits this 
error, she may remember that she is 
not bound to see, or return, his saluta- 


future occasion. 


tion. 
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EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THF FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUS. ¢ SMALL COST 


1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled.............--++e005 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting..............+++++5 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones......... 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere............eeeeeeee 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair...........ceeeeeeeecees 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting desired...........-.seeeeeeeeeeees 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair: .........eeee eee eeeeees 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants.................44. 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants........ 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
sized, and two: BrRRRi ss <i0:0.6:56'0:s oc stovescdavswsiedeee 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires.......... 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
liants 
971—Gold signet rings, all sizes... . 2... ccecccccccccccccces 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
or any other stone desired... ....ccccccccscccccccccccs 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired.......... 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants..................0085 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
had with several other stones............e.ee08- 
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THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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| FRENCH CONDEMN AMERICAN TREATMENT OF COLORED SOLDIERS 





N JULY 25th last the Associated Press 

flashed to the world a press notice that the 

French government had declared for the 

equality of races. We are able to reprint 
for the benefit of our readers a translation of a part 
of the official proceedings, as published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel. Our readers will see the southerners 
drove their ducks to bad water when they tried to 
poison the minds of Frenchmen against Colored 
troops who had gone overseas to help save France 
and the civilized world. 

The translation follows: 

The President—“The order of the day calls for 
the discussion of the interpellation of Mme. Rene 
Boisneuf and Lagrosilliere on the measure that the 
government finds necessary to take to stop the dis- 
turbances, misdemeanors and crimes of which 
French Colored citizens or subjects for a long time 
have been victims in French territory. The minis- 
ter of the interior has the floor.” 

M. Pams, minister of the interior—‘Gentlemen, 
Mme. Boisneuf and Lagrosilliere have sought to 
question the government on the measures taken in 
view of the most regrettable incidents which occurred 
in various American bases last April. 

“I am happy to give credit to the interpellators, 
who have devoted all their efforts and all their intet- 
ligence and their sympathy to the defense of our 
Colored brothers. (Applause.) Thanks to their 
co-operation, negotiations between the French gov- 
ernment and the American government have been 
facilitated, but I am able to say that we did not wait 
for their initiative to take action with regard to these 
incidents. 

“The American government has already taken 
certain measures, and I do not doubt that following 
the inquiry of Mme. Boisneuf, the case will not only 
be carefully inquired into, but that we shall easily 
obtain the satisfactien due to the families as early 
as possible. (Very good.) The American authori- 
ties have not hesitated to express their regret in 
terms which are absolutely satisfactory and which 
do them honor.” 

M. Meyeras—‘“‘Are we able to get the facts?” 

The minister of the interior—‘‘Under these condi- 
tions and in view of the fact that since April we 
have not had any incidents to deplore, I think I 
ought to appeal to the good sense of M. Boisneuf and 
to ask him for reasons of expediency not to insist 
upon going into details in his interpellation. This 
would probably cause, contrary to his own wishes, 
false and unjust comment, which might bring about 
a regretable misunderstanding. I think that the 
Hon. M. Boisneuf will agree with me.” (Applause). 

The President—‘M. Boisneuf has the floor.” 

M. Boisneuf—“Gentlemen, it would be bad taste 
for me, after the declaration of the government, to 
insist on a detailed discussion of the subject of my 
interpellation, especially in view of the respect 
which the chamber has manifested toward the min- 
ister. I have to submit to the chamber a certain 
number of extremely grave events which took place 
in France recently in which soldiers or Colored men 
were victims. 

“I have heard your appeal, and I respond, pre- 
occupied as you are with safeguarding the higher 
interests of the country. But the matters which are 
the basis of my interpellation, which I will not dis- 
close and on which I will not comment, still lead me 
to say that these acts were accomplished and went 
unpunished with the complicity of the French mili- 
tary authorities. (Agitation in the chamber). 

“This statement I hope to be able to prove with- 
out bringing on me the reproach of having compli- 
cated in any manner our diplomatic relations. 

“I ask permission of the chamber to communicate 
to it an extremely suggestive document. It is a con- 
fidential circular, addressed under date of August 
7th, 1918, by Col. Linard, chief of the French mili- 
tary mission attached to the American army, to 
French officers to tell them what attitude to observe 
toward their American Colored colleagues and to- 
ward black soldiers in general. 

“The Americans observe certain relations which 
they consider necessary. No matter what we might 
think of these, it does not behoove us to mix in the 
matter. But I think it intolerable and abominable 


that a superior French officer should attempt to in- 
troduce in the French army prejudices which are 
derogatory to our manners and our civilization: 
Reasons for discord, ethnological antagonism and 
hatred, exposing us to fratricidal quarrels whicu 
certain of our allies have raised to the dignity of a 
national dogma. (Applause). 

“Here is the document: 

“*], It is necessary for French officers, called 
upon to exercise a command among black American 
troops or to live in contact with them, to have an 
exact notion of the situation of the Negroes in the 
United States. The considerations disclosed in the 
following note are of such interest that they should 
be known and widely diffused.. It is the duty of 
French military authorities to communicate informa- 
tion on this subject by the medium of the civil au- 
thorities to the French population near cantonments 
where American Colored troops are stationed. 

“*2. The American point of view on the ‘Ne- 
gro question’ may appear detestable to the whole- 
someness of the French spirit. But we French can- 
not discuss what certain persons call a ‘prejudice.’ 
American opinion is unanimous on the ‘black ques- 
tion’ and does not admit of discussion. 

“‘The large number of Negroes in the United 
States, around 15,000,00, creates a danger of de- 
generation for the white race of the republic if an 
inexorable separation is not made between blacks 
and whites. 

“*As this danger does not exist for the French 
race, the French republic is accustomed to treat the 
“black” familiarly and to be very indulgent toward 
him. 

“‘This indulgence and this familiarity profoundly 
wounds the Americans. They consider this as an in- 
jury to their national dogma. They fear that the 
contact of the French will inspire in the black Amer- 
icans pretentions which they consider intolerable. 
It is indispensable that every effort be made to avoid 
deeply injuring American opinion. 

“ ‘Although a citizen of the United States, the Col- 
ored man is considered by the white American as 
an inferior being with whom one may have merely 
business or domestic relations. He is reproached 
with a certain unintelligenee, indiscretion, lack of 
conscience and familiarity. 

“<The vices of the Negro are a constant danger 
for the American, who has to repress them severely. 
For instance, the black American troops in France 
alone have given occasion for more complaints of 
attempts to rob than all the rest of the army. In 
spite of the fact that there have been sent to us only 
soldiers who belong to the elite from a physical and 
moral point of view, the loss caused by their incor- 
poration has been enormous. 

“*Conclusion—1. It is necessary to avoid all too 
great intimacy between French officers and black 
officers, with whom one may be correct and friend- 
ly, but whom one may not treat on the same foot- 
ing as the white American officers without pro- 
foundly wounding the latter. It is not possible to 
dine at their table, and grasping of hands and con- 
versation with them outside of service should be 
avoided. (Exclamations). 


“2. It is not proper to praise in an exaggerated 
manner the black American troops, above all before 
the Americans. Recognize their qualities and their 
services, but in moderate terms, conforming strictly 
to reality. 

“‘Try to get the populations in the cantonments 
not to spoil the Negroes. The Americans are indig- 
nant at all public intimacy of white women with the 
blacks. They have recently raised vehement pro- 
tests against a drawing in the Vie Parisienne entitled, 
“The Child of the Desert,” representing a woman in 
a private room with a Negro. The familiarities of 
whites with blacks, in addition, are profoundly re- 
gretted in our colonies, where a considerable part of 
the prestige of the white race has been lost as a re- 
sult. 

“‘The military authority is not able to intervene 
directly in this question—but it is able to influence 
the populations through the civil authorities. 

(Signed) Col. Linard.’ 

“The chamber will understand that I rise—not so 

much for the black, for he has nothing to get here, 





but on behalf of the French and of a French deputy 
—an indignant protest against the sufferings and the 
calumnies contained in this document. It is a cal- 
umny to say that the black American soldiers, who 
fought in France with the courage and heroism of 
which you know, who have paid in their blood and 
suffering, their lives or mutilations for the defense 
of French territory and human liberty just as their 
white comrades, American, French, or of other allied 
nations of all races—it is an abominable calumny, I 
say, to come and charge that these black soldiers 
have given themselves in France alone to attacks on 
or attempts to attack white women more than all the 
other American soldiers of the white race. 

“IT defy anyone to bring here the proof to back 
up this audacious affirmation. I defy any one to 
cite the precise facts which will serve as a prop 
more or less fragile to the abominable legend of the 
Negro satyr infatuated with white flesh. 

“When, where—I would that some one could say— 
have the black Americans made against the white 
women of France these pretended attempts on their 
virtue which serve as a pretext for the lynching of 
blacks in America? (Applause). 

“In waiting for this to be proved, for some one 
to take up this defiance, have I not the right to give 
as proof of the contrary of what I hold a base cal- 
umny, an exumple of that which exists in France 
and England? 

“In the English or French colonies, where the 
black population represents ninety-five per cent out 
of 100 and more of the total population, there is 
not a single trial, a single condemnation, for an at- 
tack committed by a black upon a white woman. 
You will be able to convince yourself easily of this 
by reading the judicial records and the reports of 
the courts d’assizes or of the courts of justice of 
these colonies. 

“It is true to say that in these countries the law 
of lynching does not exist and that there is no need 
of inventing a pretext for giving it place. (Very 
good, very good). Conviction of the Negro for at- 
tack is an abominable pretext which in America 
serves to justify lynching; that is to say, the assas- 
sination of the unhappy blacks. 

“It is necessary that the government hold to its 
word, to insist that the blacks of the French colonies, 
who return home after having fought and vanquished 
the boche, after having come here to defend our 
territory—the territory of the fatherland—to de- 
fend the patrimony of justice and of liberty, should 
carry with them a deep sentiment of the prestige of 
the white French race, not as a result of the cult of 
brutal force, but of the superiority of its conception 
of human right, of its ideal of justice, of generosity 
and of fraternity. (Applause). 

“It is necessary that they return home without 
the least regret for what they have endured and suf- 
fered in order that France may live free, great, 
strong and proud. With the sentiment of having 
vanquished the boche, France is not ready to bend 
before any nation, even if this nation is the great 
American ally. It is necessary that the préstige of 
France be not diminished in the eyes of its native 
sons. 

“Do you know that the military authorities found 
nothing better than to hide our troops, to keep the 
Colored troops shut in during their stay in certain 
cities, under the pretext of removing them from 
violence and assaults by American soldiers or policé, 
of which they were likely to be the victims? (Ex- 
clamations). 

“This took place notably at Nice and St. Nazaire. 
In these two towns, following the feeling and the 
upheaval caused not only among French troops, but 
also among the inhabitants, by certain most regret- 
able incidents performed by American soldiers, one 
did not shut up the culprits, but their victims; that 
is to say, the Colored troops. 

“Among these Colored men some had been objects 
of the most odious and the most revolting attacks; 
they were glorious ‘mutiles’ (mutilated men); they 
carried on their breasts the proof of their heroism 
and the recognition of the mother-country—the 
croix de guerre and the medaille militaire. Some 
Americans had forgotten the laws of hospitality so 


(Continued on page 18) 
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HOW TO DRESS YOUR HAIR 





‘A simple and pleasing arrangement 
for short hair is shown here (upper 
Part the hair in the middle, 
brush it smoothly back and pin on a 
The short hairs in front 
are held in place by means of a narrow 


left). 
set of puffs. 


black velvet ribbon. 


The high coiffure lends dignity to 
the young matron. ‘The hair is parted 
on the side, drawn loosely back, and 
colled softly on the crown of the head. 
The high, Spanish comb is added to 
such a head dress. If the hair is short 
and thin, use a transformation and a 


If you find that bangs are becoming 
and you do not wish to cut your hatr, 
turn under the ends, and hold them in 
place with a velvet band. 
are parted on the side are chic indeed. 
A set of curls pinned on makes a charm- 
ing colffure for the very young girl. 


Bangs that 


The business girl, or the out-of-door 
girl may part her hair in the middle, 
loosen {[t a bit at the sides. and dip a 
trifle in the front. The back is twisted 
in a simple coil at the nape of her neck. 
If the hair is too short to coil, pin on 
a triad switch. 


triad switch to get this effect. 


If your face is full and round you 
should wear your hair parted in the 
center and coiled on the crown of your 
head. This style (lower centre) is 
splendid for the woman with a super- 
abundance of hair. 


Dame Fashion says “bangs” this sea- 
son, so of course we must wear them. 
They are cut rather long and waved 
slightly. The woman who is prema- 
turély wrinkled across the forehead 
may cover the defect with a fringe of 
hair to advantage. If you do not wish 
to cut your hair, bangs may be pur- 
chased for a small sum and pinned on 


What They Are Wearing 


LTHOUGH there are many attractive models 

shown in the “pencil” silhouette, so popular 
during the past two seasons, the majority of the 
leading couturieres are showing full lines. There is 
a rumor, that is not without foundation, that the 
circular and flare skirts worn several years ago will 
soon be in vogue. Even those who cling tenaciously 
to the very tight skirt are showing full, flaring 
and in many cases very long tunics, or the pleated 
peplum. 

The Redingote is with us again. It is nothing 
more or less than a compromise between the two 
opposing modes, the very tight underskirt counter- 
balances the very full, long tunic. 


A number of sleeveless cape coats are to be seen 
as well as convertible capes, the latter being devel- 
oped in fur or fur cloth. Although the low neck is 
favored for afternoon and evening gowns, the high 
collar is most favored for morning. 

our very best hat may be large or small, just as 
you prefer, but regardless of size, it must be simple. 
Ostrich is in favor, not only ostrich plumes, but 
ostrich fancies, and burnt ostrich are much in favor. 
No wardrobe seems to be quite complete this season 
without a tam. The smartest models are those 
developed in black velvet and satin. Many smart 
models are shown, however, in colors that match or 





contrast sharply with the costume. These are 
shown in duvetyn, angora, cloth and velvet. 

Evening gowns show two distinct types, the frilly, 
lacy, dancing frock in the most delicate tints and the 
gorgeous regal frock of rich brocade or velvet minus 
any trimming whatever. Where these very rich 
materials are used, the gown is usually cut in the 
most daring manner; such a gown is most gorgeous 
in darker colors or black. 

Bright colors seems to be preferred for cloth 
capes—bright green in the billiard cloth shades, 
geranium, Etruscan red, turquoise and orange, with 
an occasional maroon, gray or black. 
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N AUGUST 25th Congressman Byrnes, of 

South Carolina, saw fit to speak at length in 

the House of Representatives upon the activ- 

ity of the Industrial Workers of the World 
among Negroes in America. 

The Representative said, among other things: 
“Those who read the newspapers of the country know 
that there has been no propaganda to arouse the an- 
tagonism of the white men towards the Negro.” 

We wonder what the infamous campaign of one 
large Chicago newspaper leads to if not to a corrup- 
tion of the liberality of many northern communi- 
ties. This paper, The Chicago Tribune, has a daily 
circulation of close to half a million. For the last 
six months this vicious organ has been on the verge 
of yelling for segregation. At times its editorials 
and so-called “Eye Witness” stuff had the word seg- 
regation on the tip of its tongue. Each time some- 
thing kept choking it back until the passions of Chi- 
cago were aflame with rioting, and then it rent the 
air with its howl for segregation. We are not cer- 
tain that this is the real sentiment of The Tribune. 
There is a rumor, that will not down, that one of the 
editorial writers of The Tribune was at one time edi- 
tor of the New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune. The 
Tribune, showing a weakness that many northern 
papers have shown, has doubtless permitted this man 
and others whom he could poison with his “cracker- 
ism” to write these editorials without having the edi- 
tors of the papers censor what had been written. 
This wild animal is still at liberty poisoning the minds 
of many true Americans who live in the North. 
Doubtless through some family, school or social tie, 
this man slipped into his present job. He has trans- 
planted his steam boat vision of life to northern 
minds. We are told by a reliable Colored captain 
of the army, who conferred with the editors of The 
Tribune, that the man who styled himself as “Eye 
Witness” and who distorted facts about Colored 
people in a series of infamous articles long before 
the rioting started, had written the articles without 
their being looked over before publication by the 
editors of The Tribune. If these two cases are true, 
somebody needs to be reined in on The Tribune 
staff. How, then, can the “honest” gentleman from 
South “Ca’lina” say there has been no propaganda 
to inflame the minds of the white people against the 
Colored people? 

And down South! The white press can not see 
the faults of its own backward schools, because its 
vision has been dimmed by its hatred of the Negro. 
Its machinery lies idle, steamboats are rottening at 
their wharves along the Mississippi river, cotton 
crops are unharvested, and fruit lies worm-eaten in 
Florida orchards. And why? Because the white 


man down South thinks of only one thing: How he 
can keep the Negro in the gutter. To do this, news 


items, advertisements, special articles, editorials, 
drip with the blood of hatred. Doubtless the speak- 
er has only his far-sighted “specs’’ on when read- 
ing his Dixie papers. 

Byrnes talks on: 

“Left to ourselves, there is no possibility of condi- 
tions arising in the South which would justify the 
description of a ‘Little Russia.’ ” 

The South has been left to deal with the Colored 
citizens since the early seventies. No lover of the 
republic points to southern solutions of the race 
problem with any pride whatever. And the Negro 
knows the civilization built up there stamps it as the 
back yard of American life. To call the South “Lit- 
tle Russia” would be like calling a muddy stream a 
river of Paradise. Rather should the South be called 
“Little Hell.” 

Byrnes further says the riots in Washington and 
Chicago “show that the Negro leaders had deliber- 
ately planned a campaign of violence.” 

We deny any organized campaign for violence, 
but we do not deny steps have been taken to shoot 
down every assassin who attempts to lynch us in thé 
South or mob us in other communities. 

Further on he says: 

“If the two races are to live together in this coun- 
try it may as well be understood that the war has in 
no way changed the attitude of the white man to- 
ward the social and political equality of the Negro.” 

This man’s mind still wallows in the same mould 
as his grandfathers’ of anti-bellum days. We will 
ask you a few questions, dear sir: 


A BRAIN STORM ABOUT COLORED PEOPLE 


In the House of Representatives 








By the Investigator 





If, as you think or say, there can be neither social 
nor political equality of the races, why is it the 
white man taxes us in the same proportion to uur 
wealth and population as he does the white man? 

Why did the white man draft our young men in 
the same proportion as he did white men? Oh, here 
is the reason for this: the Germans were crushing 
the other white races as a hammer smashes an egg- 
shell. They needed the Colored man at that time, 
for this white man’s country, as Byrnes says this 
country is, was afraid the Germans would blot out 
its life. S 

Our political rights are necessary to our physical 
life. These rights, young man from Dixie, must be 
obtained and, dear sir, if the Colored people of your 
county, whom you admit are about equal to the 
whites, had their political rights, you would still be 
down in South “Ca’lina” mopping your brow under 
some “spreading chestnut tree” instead of “hob- 
nobbing” in Washington with detractors of Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Some more of his thought-rioting follows: 

“If as a result of his (the Negro’s) experience in 
the war he does not care to live in this land with- 
out political and social equality, then he can depart 
for any other country he wishes, and his departure 
will be facilitated by the white people of this coun- 
try, who desire no disturbing factor in their midst.” 

The Negro will never depart American shores. 
Dear sir, you may as well expect tne Mississippi 
river to dry up or your own mind to become sym- 
bolic of the principles upon which the American re- 
public was founded. We were forced to come to 
these shores by men of your blood, while your 
people came here as pirates to rob the red skin of 
his land. You have exploited us until you see it is 
dangerous to continue, and now you want to wish 
the whole Negro race in America upon some other 
government. This exploitation accounts for your 
being able to strut about Washington in your plug 
hat and pigeon tail coat, and also makes it safe for 
your tongue to wig wag your hate of the Negro upon 
the floors of Congress. Now that the curtain of that 
day has begun to drop, you fly into a rage with a 
St. Vitus dance of the brain. We will play the part 
of a soothsayer and predict for you, in that you can 
weep so hard, that your own eyes will soon be drip- 
ping with blood because political equality will dawn 
in dear old South Carolina before you repair to your 
seven foot six inches of clay. The Negro’s interests 
reach deep into American life, and no man who 
fears the Negro because his job depends upon keep- 
ing the Negro in the ditch, can force us to flee these 
shores. We will wager an uncompromising and eter- 
nal war for the rights guaranteed us. 

Byrne’s brainstorm continues: 

“Whenever a Negro commits an assault upon a 
white woman the white man does not reason. He 
acts.” 

Dear, kind sir, if the white man does not reason, 
neither will the Negro reason when the white assassin 
seeks our life. You may as well inform your folks 
down home that the price of a “nigger” hunt is a life, 
or lives. The only antidote for a poison, is another 
poison. We are not seeking trouble but the mov 
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who seeks a Colored man’s life must understand 
that his own life must be the sum paid for same. 

Some more of Byrnes “cracker” stuff: 

“Another peculiar thing is, that while the press 
of the North and the Negro press will join the press 
of the South in their condemnation of the criminality 
of the mob, they seldom join us in condemnation of 
the criminal assault upon white women, which is gen- 
erally the cause of the lynching.” 

We wonder over whose eyes does this man think 
he is drawing the wool? He knows, as well as every 
white Northern paper and every Negro paper knows, 
that where one Colored man attacks a white woman 
down South that twenty of your kind have done the 
same thing. This fellow’s groans about Negroes 
attacking white women sounds like the hooting of an- 
owl at day-break. It is a bad omen and shows that 
your manhood is shaking as if possessed with the 
ague. Your minds are warped by your degenerate 
thinking and by your attempt to deny the Negro u 
chance to live life as God wished all men to live. 
Weak and vacillating crawls the manhood that must 
creep under its women’s skirts for protection. 

The man from Ca’lina speaks on: . 

“The South can provide employment for every law- 
abiding Negro who wishes to return. But for any 
Negro who has become inoculated with the desire for 
political equality or social equality there is not em- 
ployment in the South nor is there any room for him 
in the South.” 

No law-abiding Negro will return South, you may 
be assured of that. The Negro, who immigrated to 
the North will never return to Dixie to live on your 
skimmed milk of the rights of man. Two laws govern 
mankind: Man-made law and God decreed law. If 
the Negro abided by either of these laws and returned 
to that section the South would be aflame with a war 
for the rights of American citizens. 

The gentleman nears the end: 

“It, has been said that ‘the North has the principles, 
but the South has the Negroes.’ Today the North also 
has the Negro, and with the coming of the Negro 
many of its theories have departed. People of the 
North have come to realize that in the absence of 
daily contact with the Negro they could believe in 
political and social equality of the races but that 
whenever the Negroes in any large number come into 
a community or state that that belief is swept away 
by that which is greater than constitutional or legis- 
lative enactments, namely, the natural instinct of the 
Anglo-Saxon. No better evidence of this truth can be 
asked than the changed attitude of the northern 
press.” He gives as an example a Chicago Tribune 
editorial. 

As we pointed out above there is persistent rumor 
about a Southern editorial writer who recently joined 
the Tribune staff. Furthermore, no one can justify 
the Tribune’s vicious editorials during the recent riot- 
ing on the grounds that the Negro population of Chi- 
cago challenges the white in point of numbers. The 
whites in Chicago out-number the Colored people 
twenty to one. 

Byrnes ends: 

“I know that if left alone they will continue con- 
tented, I do not want these radical Negro publications, 
whether supported by the I. W. W., the Bolsheviki of 
Russia, or the misguided theorist of the North, to be 

(Continued on page 19) 


FRENCH CONDEMN AMERICAN TREATMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 16) 


far as to think themselves authorized to tear from 
the breasts of these brave men _ the crosses that 
adorned them and to stamp on them. (Exclama- 
tions). 

“As one measure of protection upon this soil of 
France, which they have come to help liberate, the 
military authority thinks only of preserving these 
heroes against the dangers of the street, which is 
abandoned to their aggressors, while they are shut 
up in their barracks or in cantonments. 

“It is necessary that there should be measures 
against these acts of which they have been victims. 
All necessary reparations must be accorded to the 
relatives of those who have been assassinated. It is 
necessary that justice be done. I have the promise 
of the government. I wait.” (Loud applause). 

The President—“Here is the order of the day 
which has been submitted by M. Rene Boisneuf, 


Candace and Georges Boussenot: 

“*The chamber, true to the immortal principles 
which have inspired the declaration of the rights of 
man and of the citizen, reproving and condemning 
all prejudices of confession, caste and of race, af- 
firm and proclaim the absolute equality and protec- 
tion of all laws of the country. (Applause). 

“Tt counts upon the government to impose upon 
all respect for these laws and in particular to pur- 
sue with energy all the measures t~ prevent infrac- 
tions of the penal law committed upon national ter- 
ritory, no matter who be the authors or the victims 
of these infractions, and it moves the order of the 
day.’ (Loud applause). 

“‘T wt this order of the day to vote.’ ” 

(Th order of the day is put to vote and adopted). 

The President—“I declare that the vote was 
unanin.ous.” (Applause). 
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THE FOURTH MILESTONE 


HE Third Milestone of Negro life in America 

recedes into the past; the Fourth is now at 

hand. Dutch pirates in 1619 seized Negroes 
from their free homes in Africa. They were brought 
to America, lashed, chained and sold. Others of their 
brothers were seized and they, too, were subjected 
to the same 
process in the 
tobacco and 
rice fields of 
Virginia and 
the Carolinas. 
Almost a hun- 
dred years 
elapsed before 
the common- 
wealth of Vir- 
ginia legally 
recognized 
Negro slavery. 
The First 
Milestone, 
which extend- 
ed from 1619 
to 1719; ie 
passed. 

The Second Milestone consumeu iuwe next one hun- 
dred years. From the auction blocks of New Orleans 
and Natchez wafted the cries of black men writhing 
beneath the lash; the wail of slave women, unspeak- 
ably ravished, was too touching for the ear drum of 
any true American. Every wind from the South was 
a hurricane of distress. Every wind from the North 
was a blizzard which wrote upon the cotton blossoms 
and fence posts on the plantations, protests from the 
men whose own fathers were not forgetful of the 
price, dearly paid, for their own liberty. The de- 
fenders of American principles vowed that the pollu- 
tion of American institutions must stop. Old men 
gave fortuntes to cleanse America of her sin. Thou- 
sands of the uncompromising, liberty-loving American 
families, living in the South, fled North to get away 
from the soul-degenerating institution; sweethearts 
broke their marriage vows on the question of the 
rights of all men, whether black or white; on the 
same question fathers renounced their sons. There 
was, then, a robust manhood abroad in America, 
which was not afraid to die and it believed that the 
American government must continue to be a beacon 
light of free institutions and untrammeled manhood. 


The Third Milestone extended from 1819 to 1919. 
Slavery was buried. The liberators returned to their 
workshops and offices. The former slave owners, 
taking advantage of the leniency of the unsuspecting 
Northerners, who left the former slave to the care 
of his former master, fastened the chains of segre- 
gation, discrimination, prejudice to the loins of black 
folks and today these chains are grinding the life out 
of the present and future generations of Colored 
Americans. Through forbearance and a patience un- 
known to any other race, we have had our souls 
submerged. 

The younger generation arrived. It toiled in the 
fields, in factories, in offices. It waded through the 
fields of education with ease and rapidity. The store- 
houses of American pluck, ambition and hope opened 
their doors to the minds of young Colored men and 
women. This genération found that the history of 
those who laid the foundation for American institu- 
tions, was an incarnation of vigor; its daily song 
was an evangel of liberty. This new Negro’s breast 
also began to heave with indignation at the injustices 
to which he was subjected when the war came to 
American shores. Our government snatched us from 
our schools, from our labor, and marched us off to 
war. We made the hills and valleys of France and 
the frozen steppes of Siberia ring with the refrain: 


The Author 


“Our country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty.” 


While we sang our white officers were whispering 
prej Mice in the ears of the peasantry, in the ears of 
foreigh authorities, military and civil. We swallowed 
this bitter dose, even though it almost choked us. 
Often times our hearts felt as if they would jump 
from our mouths in indignation. But we had our 


By Howard A. Phelps 


eyes and bayonets pointed towards the towers of 
Berlin. 

ONLY GOD COULD HAVE FORCED US TO TURN FROM 
OUR COURSE: WE WERE AMERICANS AND WE WERE IN 
THE FIELD OF BATTLE IN HER INTEREST. We did not 
reach Berlin but we were marching over the foe’s 
dead bodies when the end came. 


With the war fought to a successful close, we re- 
turned to our plows and trades. Some white men, 
either because they are crazy or because they wish to 
destroy Americans institutions, have mobbed and in- 
sulted the Negro before he can even lay aside his 
uniform. They have sprinkled blood in the eyes of 
Colored civilians in northern, fair-minded and liberal 
communities, and it seems the enemies of American 
institutions are attempting to force the Negro fur- 
ther into a corner. If you corner a tiger, twill he die 
without a fight? If you force a Negro at bay, will 
he, like an insect, permit his persecutors to blot out 
his life? Not as long as he breathes! 

The Fourth Milestone is at hand. 
month. 


It began this 
The most trying day. in the history of 





the dark race has dawned. The Negro must toe the 
mark at all ‘hazards. His home may be destroyed; 
famine may sit in his doorway and his Maker may 
call home his family. But the Negro must toe the 
mark! The ballot must be returned to the millions 
of us now disfranchised. Labor must open its doors 
to Negro laborers. Segregation must be laid to rest 
in the Gulf and prejudice drowned in the Mississippi. 
With truth and God as our guides we will write upon 
this Fourth Milestone: “We did our part that 
America might be purified of her sin.” 








COMING!! 
THE NEGRO STATESMEN’S 
NUMBER 








THE BARGAIN (Continued from page $) 


“Ain’t you going to your wife’s recital tonight?” 
asked Ben. 

George wheeled around quickly. 
say, Ben?” 

“I say, if I had a wife as brilliant as yours, I’d be 
the happiest man alive,” returned Ben. 

George was speechless. There was really nothing 
for him to say. He had not sent Jean any money 
during the month and consequently had not heard 
from her. 


Jean had studied faithfully. Her debut in New 
York had been arranged by an old friend from home 
who had been interested in her progress. He was a 
prominent musician, and Jean had no fears about 
leaving the management of her concerts to his care. 
He had already arranged for three in other cities 
after her New York debut. 

At the home of a4 friend in New York, Jean anxious- 
ly counted the fleeting hours before the hour of her 
appearance that night. She, too, realized that it 
marked the end of the year since her peculiar mar- 
riage, but she had accomplished her purpose and she 


was willing that the arrangement should come to 
and end. 


Jean’s songs, and her interpretation of them, ap- 
pealed to every heart in that vast audience. When 
she had finished singing the first group of songs, an 
usher presented her with a large basket of red roses. 
She bowed gracefully and left the stage. The beau- 
tiful roses, the sweet expression of someone’s appre- 
ciation touched her and she was fascinated by her 
success; it was ample reward for what she had en- 
dured. But ever above her happiest thoughts was 
the shadow of her marriage. 

“Ah,” she cried, “how empty is success. How in- 
complete is life without love, pure, warm and change- 
less. It is life’s greatest treasure.~ She gazed at 
the beautiful flowers. Then suddenly she remem- 
bered that she did not know who sent them. She bent 
over the basket in search of a card. A knock at the 
door interrupted her search. 

Jean looked up. “Come in,” she said. The knob 
turned and George Lennox faced his wife. Jean was 
the first to speak. 

“T realize that the year is up today, Mr. Lennox, 
but it does seem as if you could have waited until 


A BRAIN STORM 


circulated among them, arousing the passions of the 
criminal class of the Negroes, and resulting in injury 
to the law-abiding Negro as mwell as the white people 
of the South.” 

No man, who claims to be an American citizen, is 
contented with conditions down South. Everyone 
knows that the nation can not progress so long as 
eleven states lie like a cancer on the stomach of the 
nation. In those states most whité men are not 
worthy of being called American citizens and the 


“What did you 


after my recital to bring up that disagreeable busi- 
ness.” 

“But,” protested George, “I couldn’t wait, Jean.” 

“We will talk business later, George,” said the 
girl coldly. 

George closed the door of the little room. “Jean,” 
he said, “there was a codicil to grandfather’s will; it 
wasn’t necessary for me to marry at all.” 

“Ts that true?” questioned Jean sadly. “George, 
if I had not been so weak as to accept your offer, 
you would be free now, andI would have been happy 
in the love of a man who really loved me. Please go 
away, George, I—I ” 

“And you will go with me, Jean, dear,” whispered 
George, “for a whole year I have yearned for you.” 
“Is it true, George, what your uncle wrote me?” 

“Uncle,” stammered George, “knew nothing about 
our personal troubles.” 

“It’s time for me to sing again,” said the girl, 
handing him a letter. 

George was bewildered. The letter was postmarked 
Pasadena. He opened it and read: 

Dear Mrs. Lennox: 

I shall be so glad when the year is ever, so that 
you can come to your husband. He is so unhappy, 
and doesn’t seem to be interested in anything except 
a tiny, well-worn picture of you. Why don’t you 
write to him more frequently? It would cheer him 
up, I am sure. 

Best wishes for your success. 

Sincerely, 





Uncle Horace. 
George wiped his brow. He could hear Jean’s 
sweet voice: 
“Where is my heart tonight? 
It is with you.” 

He listened. It was a beautiful song. The letter 
dropped unheeded to the floor. He bowed his head 
and listened: 

“Whom seeks my soul tonight? 
You, just you, just you.” 

When George finally looked up, Jean twas stand- 
ing in the room. “George,” she cried happily coming 
toward him, “how can I thank you for these beautiful 
flowers?” 

“By believing me when I tell you that you are my 
dearest treasure,” replied George, crushing Jean in 
his strong arms. 


(Continued from page 18) 


thrashing administered to those states in the sixties 
because they iwished to draw out of the Union as a 
last resort to perpetuate human slavery offers the 
nation another job. The section was evidently not 
cleaned thoroughly and just as in those days America 
considered the South the back door of American life, 
so today the same opinion prevails. 

No part of America will be left untreated so long 
as there is disease in that part. If the Negro press is 
the doctor, it will continue to be at the service of its 
people. Selah. 














SERVICE 
That Is Refined. 
EFFICIENCY 
That Is 100 Per Cent. 
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according to 
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| sires. 
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ery Service 
or Train 
Funeral 
Service will 
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JI. H. GREEN 
3832 State Street 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 
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A large brass cemb, weeden 
handie, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat lenger than any 
comb now sold. 


With metal helder. $1.25 
Same comb, small size._._—.75 











“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN EX-COLORED 
MAN” 


By James Weldon Johnson 


will appear serially in the 


HALF-CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


First installment in the 
NOVEMBER ISSUE. 








Can You Write Geod Short 
Stories Dealing With 
Colored Life ? 


If you can, we have 
some money for you 


WE PAY CASH 











A heavy for short story manuscripts. Let 
metal them be light, airy, full of action, 
Puller, romance, love and sentiment, and 
let them have no difficulties for 
— the understanding. If you can 
"i write such a story, let us hear 
Unusual from you. 
value. 
Price $1.06 . am 
INE TS LITERARY 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 
SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPERS. 





Creole Omelet 


Lettuce Hearts with French Dressing 
Sherbet Sponge Cake 
Crackers Brick Cheese 
Coffee 


Welsh Rarebit. 


1 pound yellow cream cheese 
2 tablesponfuls Worcestershire 
sauce 

1 level teaspoonful paprika 

1 heaping teaspoonful dry mustard 

1 pinch red pepper 

1 lump of butter 

Y, glass milk 

Put the cheese, whole, into a double 
boiler to melt and make a paste of the 
mustard, paprika, red pepper and 
Worcestershire sauce. When that is 
thoroughly mixed, add to the milk and 
stir up well. When the cheese is thor- 
oughly melted, stir in the butter and 
then add the milk mixture slowly, stir- 
ring vigorously so that it will permeate 
‘very particle of the cheese. When the 
whole begins to look flaky, remove from 
th: ..re at once. Serve on toast and 
garnish with paprika. 

Biscuit. 

1 quart of sifted flour 

1 heaping tablespoon vegetable fat 

1 heaping teaspoon baking powder 

1 level tablespoon salt 

1 pint milk 

Sift the flour and baking powder in- 
to a mixing bow] together and mix in 
the fat with your fingers until it has 
permeated the flour. Then add the salt 
and the milk you have obtained a 
sticky thick dough. Knead briefly, cut 
and bake in a hot oven for not more 
than twelve minutes. Biscuits baked 
longer are hard and unpalatable. 


Sour Jelly. 


1 envelope gelatin 
Y, cupful cold water 
1% cupfuls boiling water 
1 cupful sugar 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
1% cupfuls diluted vinegar 
green coloring 
Soak gelatin in cold water five min- 
utes, and dissolve in boiling water, 
then add sugar, lemon juice, and di- 
luted vinegar and color green. Turn 
into a shallow pan, urst dipped in cold 
water, having the mixture three- 
fourths of an inch deep. Chill, remove 
from the pan into a board and cut 
into cubes. 


7 average housewife dislikes to 

offer her family the same menu 
for Sunday night supper that they 
had at dinner time. For this reason, 
Sunday night suppers ate often a 
problem to the woman who has to do 
her own thinking and cooking. 

“I wish someone else would cook 
some time!” she exclaims. “I really 
don’t know \what to prepare.” She 
knows it isn’t necessary to have a 
heavy meal, for the Sunday dinner is 
usually the biggest meal of the week, 
but she just can’t think of anything 
she hasn’t already served half a dozer. 
times over during the week. Here is 
a little menu that will help her with 
that Sunday night problem: 


Roast Beef Hash 


Combination Salad Welsh Rarebit 
Hot Biscuit Sour Jelly 
Coffee 


Creole Omelet. 


1 can tomatoes 

1 small stalk of celery 

1 large onion 

1 tablespoon chives 

1 clove garlic 

1 green pepper 

1% teaspoons salt 

Chop the onion and celery together 

with the pepper and put them into a 
stew pan with the tomatoes. Cut the 
garlic in half, tie it up in cheesecloth 
and add, letting the sauce simmer for 
at least half an hour. Then add the 
salt and the chives. Toast a full slice 
of bread for each egg and then heat a 
batter cake griddle as you would for 
breakfast cakes. Merely wipe the 
griddle twell with a greasy cloth and 
break the eggs in it. They will cook 
almost exactly like batter cakes and 
when they have bubbled up, turn them 
for an instant to keep the yolk whole. 
Put one on each piece of toast, 
browned side up, and cover all the eggs 
with Creole Sauce. A dash of paprika 
adds to the flavor. 


Sherbet Sponge Cake. 


1 sponge cake 
2 oranges 
1 cupful powdered sugar 
2 lemons 
whites of 2 eggs 
Split the sponge cake through the 
middle as though you were going to 
make it into layers. Then beat the 
egg whites, mixing the powdered sugar 
slowly until you have achieved a regu- 
lar cake icing. Into this, pour the 
juice of the oranges and lemons and 
when thoroughly mixed, pour half of it 
over the bottom half of the cake and 
the other half over the top. 


Roast Beef Hash 


1 pound cold roast beef 

3 large potatoes 

1 cupful gravy 

1 large onion 

Dice the roast beef and the pot«- 

toes. Put the meat, potatoes and gravy 
in a skillet and add one cup o* ‘cold 
water. Allow to simmer. Chp the 
onion fine and add to this, season with 
salt and pepper to taste. Thicken with 
a little flour and water. 
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October, 1919 


THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Drowning Those Returning 
South. 


Brewton, Ala., Aug. 27th, 1919. 


Gentlemen: 

I am down here because I am too old 
and foolish to get out. My sons and 
daughters are living in the North in 
ease and happiness. My life leads 
like a staircase to the days of the six- 
ties, a fact which makes me a creature 
of those days—a fact which has stunt- 
ed my soul to a point where all injus- 
tices are alright for me. 

I am not so blind, however, that I 
can not see the new manhood that has 
seized the soul of our young men. That 
stroke of manhood, which you men of 
Chicago and Washington exemplify, 
thrills my soul as nothing has since I 
became free. 

But the greatest shock that America 
ever had is destined to come down 
South for you know that when I, who 
am so peace-loving, am willing to get 
down in the streets and fight the fight 
of the century which is for manhood 
rights in Amreica, what are the young 
men going to do. 

You are quite right that any Negro 
who boards a train for the South ought 
to be derailed in the Mississippi river. 

Young men, listen to an old man, 
stand up for your rights, which in- 
clude the ballot everywhere, and free- 
dom from all intimidation. Lynching 
will stop down here if every time a 
Negro is chased by white hoodlums he 
would turn and get just one, then he 
would have company to hell. Down 
there all have an equal chance for the 
devil is an impartial judge. 

Wish you, my good friends, much 
success, I am 

Obligingly, 
Joseph Dalton. 


A Piece of Treachery. 


Chicago, IIll., August 31, 1919. 
Editor of Half-Century: 

During the recent race riots in Chi- 
cago, the Illinois State’s Attorney in 
Cook County, in seeking evidence 
against Colored people, bribed a Negro 
to go into the home of a well-to-do 
Colored family to seek evidence about 
the riot. The Negro traitor sought to 
rent a room in the family’s home. He 
succeeded. Later, when he went into 
the street, the lady of the house, in 
cleaning his room, noticed an unsight- 
ly rag sticking out of his suitcase. On 
investigation it was found that the 
suitcase was filled entirely with rags. 

Suspicion was directed towards the 
roomer, and after a couple of days of 
shadowing it twas learned that this Ne- 
gro was bribed by the State’s Attorney 
to go into this family home, some mem- 
bers of whom were indicted because 
during the riots they stood off a mob 
of several hundred whites. He was 
sent there to listen to the conversations 
and to see what he could unearth in 
general relative to the riot. 


A modern Benedict arnold stunt! 


Mine for the race, 
Dd. FE 


Don’t Come Back South. 
Austin, Tex., Aug. 29th, 1919. 
Dear Editor: 

The South is clamoring for Colored 
people to return here and is promising 
good living wages and decent places to 
live to all who will do so. 

Let me ask those of you who are up 
there, why would you return to a 
place you fled from merely for wages 
and a place to live? I am quite cer- 
tain you are getting that up North. 
Stay where you are unless the South 
removes all the bars which have pre- 
vented Colored people from living like 
all other citizens. Don’t listen to the 
poisonous plea from agents down here 
for there is no desire to do right by us, 
merely a sham to get you back so they 
can continue to exploit you. 

Let them give us the unrestricted 
right to vote, remove all jim crow 
laws, stop segregation, and give us a 
chance to guide the education of our 
children, build hospitals, wipe out 
slums and dives, and an equal voice in 
court. 

If the South grants these things, we 
will be only too glad to ask our rela- 
tives to return. All must be given or 
we will continue to assist as many 
Colored people, as wish it, to go North. 

As a parting word, I say, stay out of 
the den of guerillas down South here. 

I am a loyal race man with no com- 
promise in this race matter. 

Yours very truly, 

Lamison Lewisohn. 


Giving Punch for Punch. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Half-Century Magazine. 

Sirs: I wonder what race rioting is 
tending towards. To my own mind 
only one thing and that is despera- 
tion. Terror has born terror in every 
man’s breast except the Colored man’s 
since civilization first awoke. It seems 
though that our hearts are becoming 
sensitive about such things from the 
way members of our race have been 
fighting back when villains of another 
hace attack them. 

If the Negro would do that in the 
South instead of running ‘white folks 
would not be so ready to go out and 
get “a nigger,” if they knew that the 
price of such a hunt would be their 
own life. 

Mine for robust manhood, 

Gf, 


Thrilling the South. 
Knoxville, Tenn., Aug. 30th. 
Gentlemen: 

The Half-Century just arrived, and 
the fearless fashion in which you 
speak the truth thrills this old South- 
land. You say you men of Chicago will 
pile up the streets with your dead be- 
fore you will submit to segregation. 
We down here have no threats to reg- 
ister, but by the Great Jehovah, a new 
day will be born in dear old Tennessee 
or Colored men will know the reason 
why. We are damn tired of being 
hunted like wild animals, and the man 
of the future who desires to stamp out 
our attempt to live in the South with- 
out intimidation must pay dearly for 
his attempt. I am, 

Obligingly, Ethan Jackson. 


The 
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_ LIFT. YOUR CORNS OUT 


3 Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
gore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 
e from between the toes. . 
wri PRICE, 25¢ 


5 At All Drug Stores or 


e— 
Daw Ovi 


2 THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
+ COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 


Shim-me King’s Blues 


The dance popularly known as the “Shim-me,” has without any 
doubt, caused more sensational comment than has any other dance 
in the history of modern “Terpischorea.” 


Every recognized music publisher in the country has either published 
a “Shim-me song,” or has taken the liberty to emphasize it in the 
lyrics of another. 


That the dance has met the wholesale condemnation of the dance 
world, we dare not repudiate. But persons most open in their de- 
nunciation of the “Shim-me,” have been seen in rather “seclusive 
places” either strenuously dancing it or vigorously struggling to at- 
tain its syncopated movement. 


The SHIM-ME KING’S BLUES is the greatest of all “Shim-me 
songs,” having been composed by Porter P. Grainger, creator of 
name and dance. 


The instrumeantal copies were such a tremendous success that we 
have had the composer write lyrics to the very original syncopated 
music. 


Send 15c and we will send you, postpaid, one complete vocal copy of 
the “SHIM-ME KING’S BLUES.” 


CROAT So 5.5 6.88 C846 8 SRS 27¢ post paid 


GRIFFIN MUSIC CO. 


Cinc.) 


3034 Indiana Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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An Open Letter to Our Readers 


Dear Reader: 


As everyone doubtless knows, the war greatly increased the price 
of material and labor. Nor has the termination of the conflict re- 
duced the cost of either. Prices are still rising and the pressure of 
the high cost of printing and labor compels us to raise the price of 
the Half-Century Magazine to 15c a copy or $1.50 per year. It is 
absolutely necessary that we do this in order that we can maintain 
our present standard of quality. 


Consistent with our policy of building up the greatest Colored 
periodical in the world, I will mention a few surprises we have in 
store for you in the November Half-Century. When you read that 
issue you will encounter, between the covers of a single issue, more 
stories, inspiration and revolting souls than in all the other Colored 
publications combined in the United States. 

What other Colored novelist has succeeded with such felicity and 
happiness in awakening the self-pride and beauty in our own as has 
James Weldon Johnson? He is one of the most prolific writers of 
the age. No mother should miss a single installment, for when in 
the evening of your life your mirrors, the children, will wish to know 
who is responsible for the barren spots in their minds which, if you 
had foresight, would have been filled with this great story of a Col- 
ored soul, original in its aim, resplendent in its progress. 

“The Bondsman’s” chains have not been completely broken. The 
links are snapping. B. Cotter will continue to tell you how to break 
them, regardless of how secure they may seem. This serial is a new 
departure in fiction. No one who desires the truth about double 
dealing with women of opposite races will miss this concluding chap- 
ter of the “Bondsman.” 

A. Stranger Still will reveal in his final chapter of his story 
what really lies “‘Underneath That Black Skin.” 

“He Who Would Attain Liberty,” by Howard A. Phelps, adver- 
tised for October but withheld by request, will appear in the Novem- 
ber issue. It is one of those rare pieces of literature that will make 
you pound on your desk with indignation as you read it. It looks 
into the soul of the true patriot and digs up chapters in American 
history some men would blot fromthe pages the Negro reads. 

Our editor, Mrs. Katherine Williams-Irvin, will have a heart-to- 
heart chat with women. Her page will be closed to men, being only 
for women. The unprecedented fire which flames in the breast of 
our young men has found sympathy and a champion in her heart. 
Her fearless article will be ““Twin Hearts.” 

Other special features will still be there. Single copies of the 
November issue will be 15c. All subscriptions mailed to us before 
November Ist will be accepted at the present rate of $1.00 per year. 

Still hoping to serve our race, we are, 


Yours very truly, 


The Half-Century Magazine 


I. B. W. CABELL, 
Business Manager. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 
Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 


and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 
First—A one-piece garment that wili 
fit man or woman. 
Second—It can be washed by hand. 
Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 
Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 
Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 ) Fafsteteit 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by Helen Martin 


A Kitchen Hint. 


H42 boiled eggs may be easily 
and successfully sliced if you will 
heat your knife in very hot water be- 
fore cutting them. Do not dry the 
knife—F. V., Marshall, Texas. 


Cleaning a Chicken. 


When cleaning chickens the pin 
feathers are often found to be very 
troublesome. A pair of tweezers will 
remove them easily and without in- 
jury to the skin. They are especially 
good to use on very tender birds.— 
Mrs. M. F. G., Indianola, Miss. 


Household Hints. 


Matting and grass rugs that have 
stained or yellowed may be freshened 
by them with salt and warm water. Use 
a pint of salt in a half a pailful of 
water and add a few drops of am- 
monia. Dry as quickly as possible by 
opening the windows and doors.—P. 
O. M., Egypt, Texas. 


Making Buttonholes. 


Mark with a pencil the length of 
the buttonhole you wish to make, and 
with the machine stitch along the 
marked edge on both sides back and 
forth three or four times, then cut be- 
tween the stitching and you have a 
good, substantial buttonhole that will 
do very well for children’s play 
clothes. For better garments that re- 
quire a dainty finish, buttonhole over 
the stitching —E. M. G., Maywood, II. 


Save Scraps of Scouring Soap. 


Left overs of sapolio, and other 
scouring soap in cake form may be 
saved in two or three ways. One of 
them is to take the small pieces and 
place them in a cup or can and cover 
them with water. In a short time 
they will dissolve and form a paste 
that is even handier to use than the 
cake. Another way is to put them 
through the food grinder and grind 
them to powder. This will not hurt 
the grinder, and it will polish and 
sharpen the knives of the machine.— 
Mrs. F. O. H., Nashville, Tenn. 


To Clean Wall Paper. 


A grease spot can be removed from 
the wall paper by mixing together a 
small quantity of pipe clay and water. 
Stir to the consistency of thick cream 
and apply to the spot. Let it remain 
until the next day. Then remove with 
a stiff brush. The clay will have ab- 
sorbed the grease. Dark tapestry pa- 
per may be cleaned with a mixture 
of rye flour and pumice stone. Mix 
the flour and pumice into a stiff paste, 
roll into balls and boil for an how 
in muslin bags. Let dry over night, 
remove the muslin, then rub the pa- 
per with it. The dirt will roll off the 
wall and fall to the floor. Gasoline 
and a sponge is also good for clean- 
ing fine papers, but it is not the safest 
method to use on a large scale, as one 
is apt to find occasion to light the gas 
or make a light which of course would 
be dangerous. Bread will clean light 
colored paper, provided of course the 
space is not too big, for the cleaning 
of a large room with bread would not 
cnly be expensive considering the cost 
of bread, but it would be wasteful as 
well —L, B. M., Chicago, IU. 


Stains of Various Kinds. 


Removing stains and spots of differ- 
ent kinds from one’s clothes is an art 
well worth careful study. No matter 
how careful we are, it seems like an 
impossibility to keep away from a 
freshly painted rail or door. As soon 
as you discover that you have a fresh 
paint spot on your dress rub it vigor- 
ously with a piece of the same mate- 
rial and unless it is a very large spot 
it will yield to the treatment. Boiling 
water will remove coffee and tea 
stains. Fruit stains may be treated 
in the same way if they are not too 
old. Medicine stains can be removed 
with alcohol; grass stains should be re- 
moved with applications of molasses 
and alcohol. Strong vinegar will re- 
move whitewash. Chocolate can be re- 
moved from garments with borax and 
cold water—M. V. W., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


A Washday Hint. 


A splendid clothes basket is made 
as follows: Use a dry goods box abouy 
three feet square and as deep as nec- 
essary to hold the family washing. 
Divide the box into four compart- 
ments. Equip with a set of wheels 
so that it can be pushed along. Now 
when you take your clothes off the 
line fold such things as knit under- 
wear, stockings, crepe nightgowns and 
underwear that does not need ironing 
and place in one compartment, place 
all the starched clothes in another 
compartment, the smaller things such 
as handkerchiefs, napkins, hand tow- 
els, etc., in another and the large 
pieces like sheets and table clothes in 
the fourth. Thus you have all of your 
clothes separated as you take them 
off the line and it will save you a good 
deal of time in sorting, folding, etc., 
later on.—Mrs. K. T. Omaha, Neb. 


An Economical Fireless Cooker. 


A good deal of gas and coal may be 
saved with the use of heavy paper 
bags. Select five or six different sizes 
of bags, placing one inside of the oth- 
er,—the smallest bag, of course, must 
be big enough to hold the boiler that 
will contain the food. Boil your oat- 
meal on the stove and for five min- 
utes, then place in the bag and close 
over the top securely. “It will boil for 
at least an hour longer and thus save 
that much gas. Potatoes, soup, rice, 
etc., may be handled in the same man- 
ner.—F. V. B., Bardstown, Ky. 


A Smoking Jacket. 


A splendid smoking jacket can be 
made for the man of the house in the 
following manner: Rip up an old over- 
coat (preferably one that is not too 
heavy), wash it, press carefully and 
with a smoking packet or house coat 
pattern cut a jacket from the mate- 
rial. Face the sleeves and the collar 
with a contrasting material. Darn the 
thin places and place patch pockets 
over them. Finish with frogs or fancy 
buttons. You will have a good, serv- 
iceable house coat with a very small 
cost.—Mrs. E. L. O., Cairo, Ill. 


To Hem by Hand. 

Before putting the hems in napkins, 
tablecloths, handkerchiefs, etc. by 
hand, press the hems in place by run- 
ning them through a hemmer on your 
sewing machine without threading the 
machine. It will help you to keep 
your hem straight and your stitches 
even.—E. C. Boise, Idaho. 
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